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LADY’S EVENING DRESS. 


HIE demi-trained skirt of this elegant even- 
ing dress is of turquoise blue silk, and is 
trimmed on the bottom with a very wide flounce, 
laid in groups of side pleats, with a puffing form- 


ing a heading. White 
organdy polonaise, with 
heart-shaped _ neck, 
trimmed with embroid- 
ered edging and inser- 
tion. A broad tur- 
quoise blue ribbon 
forms bretelles on the 
waist, falls in loops on 
each side of the skirt, 
and hangs behind in 
two long ends. ‘The 
sleeves of the polonaise 
aretrimmed with puffed 
turquoise blue ribbon. 
Blue ribbon with gold 
medallion on the neck. 
Pearl ornament set on 
a blue ribbon bow in 
the hair. White silk 
slippers. 





PRESERVING FU- 
NERAL WREATHS. 

UR readers have 

most of them ob- 
served with wonder 
and admiration speci- 
mens of remarkably 
preserved bouquets, 
wreaths, and crosses of 
white flowers that had 
been used on some oc- 
casion of either bridal 
or burial years ago, yet 
retaining all the appar- 
ent freshness of those 
‘newly gathered. 

The art of doing this 
has been kept secret 
from the general pub- 
lic, while a few who 
have paid liberally to 
learn it make large 
profits by thus render- 
ing these frail remem- 
brances imperishable. 
A funeral wreath that 
has lain upon the breast 
of some departed loved 
one is preserved and 
placed under glass, to 
be not only a constant 
Memento, but also an 
object of beauty to the 
beholder. ‘The price 
charged for this work 
being- high, many have 
been deterred from in- 
dulging their wishes; 
but by the aid of the 
brief instructions here 
given any person of or- 
dinary ability may suc- 
ceed in rendering the 
most perishable and 
delicate flowers per- 
manently beautiful. 

Let the flowers we 
are to experiment upon 
be fresh and fires of 
pure white or delicate 
unts, without green 
leaves. If a bouquet 
1s to be preserved with- 
out taking the flowers 
apart, the leaves at 
least will have to be re- 
placed with some other 
substitute, as the proc- 
ess does not apply to 
them as well as to the 
flowers themselves, 
Take paraffine of the 
best quality and melt it 
In a tin cup set in hot 
water, which may be 


kept boiling around it so as to keep the paraffine 
in a liquid state for use. Into this thin and trans- 
parent mass dip the blossoms, or, if found more 
convenient, brush them quickly with a small 
brush so as to give them a very thin coat that 
will cover every part of each petal; and this will 


form a casing about them that will entirely ex- 
clude the air and prevent their withering. The 
transparency of the material renders this coating 


almost or quite invisible, so that the flowers pre- | 


sent that natural appearance which constitutes 
their peculiar charm. Green leaves, if preserved 
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in this way, must be coated with green wax, or 
with paraffine prepared with the addition of 


green powder paint. 


Chrome - green is best, 


lightened to any tint required by adding chrome- 
yellow. Wax leaves, well made, may be used 
to very good advantage, or moss will answer 
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very well for a back- 
ground or foundation 
for the flowers. 

Lately, at a wooden 
wedding, the bride car-* 
ried the same bouquet 
that had been used on 
the occasion of her mar- 
riage five years before, 
and it had all the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the 
original, lacking only 
the perfume. Perhaps, 
among new discoveries 
that are so constantly 
to be noted, the art of 
preserving even this will 
soon come in its turn. 





PITH FRAMES, 
ETC. 

7 white pith of 
the cocorus stalks 

is capable of many 
beautiful uses. In the 
spring, when the sap 
begins to ascend, and 
the plant is putting 
forth its earliest leaves, 
the pith may be obtain- 
ed by pushing it through 
with a blunt - pointed 
stick ; or if there is any 
difficulty in this, the 
outer cuticle may be 
peeled carefully off with 
a penknife until no par- 
ticleremains. This fine 
white pith, in its fresh 
state, is entirely flexi- 
ble, and may be bent 
and twisted so as to 
form either round or 
square picture - frames 
for cartes de visite; 
strips of it may be fast- 
ened at the corners with 
small pins for the rus- 
tic style, and knots of 
thin pith can be used as 
ornaments for top, bot- 
tom, and corners. In 
order to make these 
frames of suitable thick- 
ness, several layers of 
pith can be gummed to- 
gether neatly with white 
gum-arabic. Very pret- 
ty ornamental stands 
are made by taking two 
small pieces of white 
glass, either square or 
oval, and placing be- 
tween them some little 
photograph of statuary, 
cut out with sharp scis- 
sors so as to have no 
white paper ground- 
work left. A little guin 
on the back of the pic- 
ture will fasten it to 
the glass, and the outer 
edges of the two glasses 
may be kept together 
by gumming a strip of 
white paper or ribbon 
around over the edges. 
A little frame of wire, 
bent so as to form a 
stand, will enable you 
to set it in an upright 
position, and another 
layer of pith gummed 
around will entirely 

conceal it from view. 
Beautiful crosses are 
producea by making 
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first a slender wooden cross of the required 
height, then covering it with white paper, and 
afterward with pith, laid as closely as possible 
together, and gummed fast. Ifa very small and 
light one be required, let the foundation be of 
two wires, fastened together by finer wire, the 
lower end being inserted into a small block of 
wood for a base. By surrounding the wire with 
several of these pith stalks it will be entirely 
concealed. Sometimes it may be improved by 
the addition of a few white wax leaves or flowers 
entwined around the base. Of course these or- 
naments of pith, being so very delicate, will re- 
quire the protection of a glass shade. 








SONG OF AUTUMN. 
Tue sunbeams fall in a golden shower 
Over the yellowing grain ; 
The fruit, over-ripe, drops hour by hour, 
And the asters are here again. 


A pensive hush broods like a charm 
Over meadow and sea; 

A pause in Nature’s choral psalm, 
An unuttered melody. 


But where are the fields of emerald green, 
With clover and white-weed set, 

With the scarlet lily’s dazzling sheen, 
And reaches of violet? 


The thistles have given up the ghost, 
And the maples have turned to gold, 
And the summer’s eloquent story, at most, 
Is but a tale that is told. 


The rose to the wind has given her breath, 
The bird has bequeathed his lay ; 

And I have given my heart till death, 
And after the Judgment-day ! 


Then what care I though the fields be brown, 
And the violet’s eyes be hid ?— 

Summer for me has woven a crown 
‘Lo wear and be comforted! 





Saturpay, Ocroser 26, 1872. 





Ya Cut Paper Patterns of the New and 
Stylish Double-breasted Facket, Worth Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the double page 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 711. 

Um Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Supplement, with a rich variety 
of patterns of Ladies’ Fall and Winter Dolmans, 
Mantles, Mantelets, Paletots,and other Wrappings, 
Street and House Dresses, Fanchons, Trimmings 
Sor Dresses and Wrappings, Handkerchief Cases, 
Writing-Desks, Point Lace Medallions, Edgings 
and Insertions, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





WOMAN’S SLANDER. 


HE rather spiteful and very splenetic 
hero of TENNYSON’s little poem of the 
“Letters” takes occasion to make a state- 
ment which has been adopted into a classic 
by the general sense of “our natural ene- 
my,” in the stanza which runs, 
“Through slander, meanest spawn of hell— 
And women’s slander is the worst— 
And you, whom once I loved so well, 
Through you my life will be accurst!” 


It would be, indeed, a great compliment, 
even if a questionable one, to women if 
their slander were really the worst of all 
the venom blistering the world; for we sub- 
mit that the capacity of a first-rate slander- 
er is something totally out of proportion to 
the slander uttered, and in its action is like 
the whole power of some great engine bent 
upon cracking a nut, while the woman who 
is able to exercise it is as rare a specimen of 
her sex as the BRINVILLIERS or the CaTH- 
ERINE DE MEDICIs. 

Any fool, indeed, can flourish a lie about; 
but the one who invents that lie, after its 
subtlest order, with an edge so keen that it 
divides the flesh swiftly aud sharply enough 
for the wound to be unfelt till the life-blood 
gushes out, who points the lie at the tender- 
est spot, who conceals the thrusting, and 
does not betray by a single sparkle of the 
eye the exultant striking home—such a one 
is a creator, a creator after a kind which few 
women can ever hope to be, belonging, too, 
to an order of which MACHIAVEL is the chief, 
and is the possessor of an intellect which 
is neither merely womanly nor manly, but 
superhuman; at least it might be thought 
superhuman if it were not manifested many 
times in every generation of human beings. 

No, we can not by any means agree that 
Wwomun’s slander is the worst; and in dis- 
puting that we dispute some long-estab- 
lished but little considered dogmas in re- 
gard to the nature of women. It is cus- 
tumary to believe that a woman is treacher- 
ous and false, and that not only from innate 





antipathy to truth—to strip away the pret- 
ty phrases with which the asserters veil the 
ugly nakedness of their statement—but be- 
cause she is also cowardly. But a woman’s 
cowardice is a bodily cowardice, cowardice 
merely where she knows herself to be weak 
and infirm, and is conscious that a man’s 
thumb can pinch her to dust. Give her jus- 
tice, aud she is no coward. Give her cause 
—as the preservation of those precious to 
her—and she will face fearful odds. Put 
her on her own ground, of other considera- 
tions than those of main strength, and who 
walks up to the block more firmly than Ma- 
dame ROLAND, into the hospital than FLor- 
ENCE NIGHTINGALE, to the small-pox bed or 
the wounded on the battle-field than the 
Sister of Charity? And the man who ad- 
vances to a surgical operation with the gay 
intrepidity in which every mother moves to 
childbirth—as infinite in pain and possi- 
bilities surely—would be a phenomenon in- 
deed! We affirm, then, that in the plane 
above bodily or physical courage, the plane 
to which the truth, and therefore its nega- 
tion, belongs, woman has not the cowardice 
which makes one of the first elements of the 
lie, and she has the courage which makes 
the lie unnecessary. People say that the 
cat is small and treacherous, but they forget 
that the lion and the tiger are large and 
treacherous. Treachery and falsehood, then, 
are not tricks of sex, but of race: they be- 
long to a species; and it takes men as well 
as women to make that species. 

Gossip is one thing, let it be understood, 
and slander is another. All women, by their 
gifts of natural sympathy, love gossip, or 
the details of lives in which they have an 
interest ; few women, by reason of the same 
natural sympathy, love slander any more 
than they love to inflict suffering instead 
of to alleviate it. In addition to this, in 
the minds of women, guarded from their in- 
fancy from all contamination, the very ele- 
ments to the deadliest slander are wanting: 
they have but small comparative knowledge 
of the vileness there may be in the world, 
and their thoughts have been trained to 
dwell on other subjects, so that their im- 
aginations have but little food to feed on in 
that direction, and their conceptions are un- 
equal to the task of creating evil out of 
nothing; and thus, in the very nature of 
things, we may be at least allowed the doubt 
as to whether the tea-party and the sewing- 
circle afford more mischievous and far-reach- 
ing conversation than do the reading-rooms, 
the street corners, and the country groceries. 

Women, untaught in their vast majority 
for countless centuries in any arts but those 
of the needle and the ladle, are possibly far 
less strong and deep than men; their un- 
trained mental processes and conclusions are 
necessarily swift and shallow as a rule; but 
all the mischief that is wrought is not done 
by the swift and shallow tongue any more 
than by the swift and shallow brook. We 
remember an old bit of verse very much to 
the purpose : 

“ Says Tweed to Taw, 
What makes ye rin sae slaw? 
Says Taw to Tweed, 
Though ye rin fast indeed, 
And I rin slaw, 


Where ye droon ae man 
I droon twa!” 


Not, when all is said, that we venture to dis- 


pute the fact that women will lie if need be 
—some women, that is, not all; though we 
do venture to dispute the opinions of VIcToR 
Hugo and CHARLES READE that they will 
lie when need is not. For we are not of 
those who think men and women made of 
different flesh and blood , nor do we believe 
that men are formed out of the dust of the 
earth, while women constitute an only infe- 
rior order of angelhood; but remembering 
the impulsive nature of womankind, which 
relies on intuitions rather than on calcula- 
tions, remembering, too, the domestic and 
gentle and usually religious culture given, 
we feel sure that to the inception and perfec- 
tion of the swift and successful lie quantities 
and qualities must go which are not essen- 
tially feminine. For though the woman 
may not always have the large outlook 
upon the order of the universe that shows 
her the intrinsic value of truth to and for it- 
self alone, yet she has been taught the duty 
of a childish and implicit obedience to God, 
and knew, doubtless, long before her elder 
brother did how to repeat and understand 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” What 
we maintain is that slander has no sex; the 
poison of asps is under the lips of woman no 
more than of man; neither the evil-eye nor 
the little member that stirs up a great fire 
belongs to one more than to the other. 

Meanwhile we admit that the indifference 
to slander is a purely masculine attribute ; 
& woman wilts before it as a flower before a 
flame; and it is only a man who could make 
on the old college of Aberdeen the stoical in- 
scription: 

“They have said— 
Quitat say they? 
Let yame say!” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Stoves and Pires. 


Y DEAR GUY,—And what varieties of 
manner there are! That, at least, I 
have observed, and have had occasion to 
record. Only the other day, as I was seated 
in the car going to—where was it ?—one of 
my neighbors suddenly exclaimed, “I am 
suffocating. Do open the window!” It was 
opened as soon as possible, and I turned to 
my -companion, half fearing that he had 
fainted. But he smiled, and said, “Now I 
feel better.” And when a person near him 
rose and left the car at the next station, he 
said, “Now I am entirely well again. Let’s 
shut the window.” I could not help inquir- 
ing with concern whether he was in the 
habit of suffering from such sudden attacks. 
He looked at me for a moment blandly,; and 
answered, “ Well, they will get in now and 
then.” “Get in?” I inquired. “I mean,” 
he said, “the close iron stoves and fur- 
naces.” “Poor fellow!” I was beginning to 
think, for I was, of course, very sure that 
he was crazy, when he smiled, and said, 
“Didn’t you see that vicious red-hot stove 
leave the car? That was what annoyed 
me. I can not be shut up with one without 
suffocating.” , 

There was no mistaking him. He meant 
that our fellow-travelers are often like heat- 
ing apparatus, and as he opened a news- 
paper and began to read it, I fell into medi- 
tation upon what he had said. My experi- 
ence confirmed his words. I was conscious 
of the choking, suffocating effect produced 
upon me by some people; the dull, sullen 
heat of others; the sparkling, crackling, 
roaring, enlivening warmth of others. The 
world is a system of heaters, then, and our 
life is a freight train loaded with them; 
and we are all more or less sensitive to each 
other’s influence. This perhaps explains the 
curious attraction and repulsion of people 
and their works—something which seems 
elusive and inexplicable. This is the rea- 
son that the poet did not like Dr. Fell. 
The reason why he could not tell. But Fell 
was probably a close iron stove, and the 
poet wanted a glowing grate of sea-coal, or 
a solid core of walnut heat. At least he did 
not want Dr. Fell. And what an immense 
family it is, that of the Fells! I suppose 
that we all know many of the members, and 
they all have the same family trait of in- 
sufferableness. And it is a terrible question 
where the family connection ends! How 
if you, my dear Guy, happen to be related! 
What a horrible thought! And how can I 
be sure that the great family of Bachelors 
have none of the Fell blood ? 

Dr. Fell, I have no doubt, was one of those 
stoves which you sometimes see in a coun- 
try lawyer's office. It has nothing cheerful, 
nothing inspiring, nothing redeeming ; but 
it is set in the middle of the dirty floor, like 
the burning eye of the Cyclops in his dingy 
forehead. The glare of that eye pierced the 
brain of the beholder, and the vixenish stove 
burns you without warming. It breeds 
discomfort and fever and ill temper. “ By 
George! Mr. Mouldy,” says some hearty 
client to the counselor, “I should like to 
pitch that stove of yours out of the win- 
dow.” Is not that the emotion which Dr. 
Fell produces? I have seen very temperate 
and grave gentlemen: stirred to wrath by the 
mere presence of the doctor. His silence or 
his speech, his motion or his rest, seemed to 
be equally-insulting. The vixenish stove 
consumes the vigor and the wholesomeness 
of the air; and so the doctor destroys the 
conditions of content. = * 

Such a fellow-traveler is intolerable; but 
he is also to be pitied, like a man with some 
physical disfigurement who is repulsive 
against his will. If nature makes us Dr. 
Fells, what can we do? It is a crime to un- 
make ourselves, and yet we can not escape 
our identity. I am not sure that the pas- 
senger who seemed to suffocate my neighbor 
in the car was more than negatively offen- 
sive. I mean that it is not clear he meant 
to offend. But a few minutes in his society 
were to my neighbor like a few minutes in 
an exhausted receiver, or in a chamber full 
of carbonic acid gas. The man was a nucleus 
of poison. It is instinctive when you are 
with such people to wish to throw open the 
windows and sit ina draught. ‘They will 
sometimes get in,” said my neighbor, as if 
he had been speaking of flies in the milk. 
Dr. Fell.is an aggressive heater. He is not 
like the first air-tight stoves that Hawthorne 
deplored—those silent black cylinders that 
stood unsympathetic and gloomy before the 
closed fire-place, only the more silent and 
sullen by contrast with the former blaze. 
My companion in the car might have been 
saddened by sucli a neighbor, but he would 
not have been suffocated. 

Those air-tights, however, are also a large 
family. They live, but they do not inspire. 
They are absolutely unsociable; more so 
than the shovel and tongs, because those do 
suggest crackling logs te be handled and 
glowing brands to be covered at bedtime. 





The air-tight warms the room, and there is 
a theory that a log of wood is always smoul- 
dering within it. Poor prisoner! how her- 
metically closed is its dungeon, and how 
voiceless and hopeless its captivity! To a 
solitary man nothing is more companionable 
than his fire. But I can fancy him growing 
morbid as he sits in the room with the air- 
tight, knowing that What should be his 
cheering and unobtrusive companion is 
wasting away silently near him without a 
friendly sparkle or crack. As the author 
sits at his table in the unaccustomed quiet 
recalling the open fire, the shrewdly piled 
hickory or walnut, the expansive warmth, 
the brisk flame, the languid glow, the sing- 
ing, simmering, happy genius of the hearth, 
and contrasts it with the black gloom and 
deathly stillness of the sheet-iron usurper, I 
can faney his mind wandering, his pen lin- 
gering, his eyes fondly and vainly seeking 
the old friendship—and at last I hear him 
murmur, “ Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, 
Horatio ; a fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 
cellent fancy...... Where be your gibes now? 
your gambols? your songs? your flashes of 
merriment?” And if the gambol of his own 
fancy is less nimble, and his song sadder, it 
is because of that grim, gloomy air-tight. 

And that, too, is but the symbol and fig- 
ure of a hundred fellow-travelers. Do you 
know the moody, taciturn Sable? He is 
a walking shadow. He brings a chilly 
warmth, if you will understand. He is like 
the sad suit of black he always wears, as if, 
because he is a clergyman, he must look 
among other men like the crow among birds. 
Perhaps he does not remember that the sol- 
emn clothes which he thinks appropriate to 
his profession are derived from the gloom- 
iest view of the religion he teaches. A man 
whose business in life is to persuade other 
men that the world is a vale of tears, will 
naturally deplore his own existence in it 
and put on mourning for being born. He 
will symbolize in every way his wretched 
fate in common with theirs, and treating 
life as a long funeral, he will have the man- 
ners of an undertaker. Sable is a clerical 
air-tight stove. It is his duty to console, 
and to sustain the warmth of religious feel- 
ing and life. But what a death-in-life! 
He is warm without cheerfulness, a sombre, 
silent minister of despair. 

Akin to him is Albus, who in the same 
profession is one of the white porcelain par- 
lor stoves that you have seen in Germany. 
It diffuses a gentle, characterless heat. 
There is no gloom in its aspect, but it is 
bald and white, and there is the same un- 
social silence as in the black air-tight. 
Albus takes the pallid view of life. The 
rich red blood of nature and of health fright- 
ens him. Religion with him is a constant 
denial of the tastes and attractions which 
win the robust man. The saint, in the 
teachings of Albus, is an invalid, a pale, 
watery, timorous being, who does not con- 
quer, but evades. Smooth and sleek and 
white, Albus is not a religious faith to those 
whom he meets; he is only an ecclesiastical 
ceremony. I think of that high, dumb, 
blind, commonplace, white porcelain stove, 
moderate, passionless, uninspiring. There 
are many such fellow-travelers. They have 
a cheerful look only because their aspect is 
white, but what a blank, bald, unsympa- 
thetic aspect! 

But I sometimes meet that best of friends 
upon our journey, Heart-of-Oak, and you 
know what his manners are. If my fellow- 
traveler in the cars, of whom I was speak- 
ing, was obliged to open the window to 
escape the suffocation of the vicious iron 
stove near him, Heart-of-Oak is a companion 
who, like a blazing wood fire, itself venti- 
lates the chamber. You are a young man 
in the city, and when I speak of my friend 
as a wood fire, you hardly know what I mean. 
The trim wood fires of the elaborate modern 
houses in the city, fires made for a show and 
a sentiment in rooms already heated, do not 
suggest to you the fires that I mean. Ihave 
in mind not so much the old chimneys, in the 
corner of which the people actually sat, and 
into which were dragged logs eight or ten feet 
long, but the descendants of these; the fire- 
places of thirty and forty years ago, in which 
more moderate sticks were laid, but always 
according to the same just principles. 

Many things you know, but I fear that 
you could not “build” a fire of hickory or 
walnut as it should be built. I look with 
amusement upon the modern hands which, 
supposing that a fire is a fire, pile up a mass 
of wood without symmetry, without princi- 
ple, without knowledge. How little they 
know the mystery of back-log and fore- 
stick! How many, think you, could satisty 
the crucial test of laying the forestick as it 
should be laid! Indeed, I have known sin- 
cere devotees of the wood fire who were out 
at that critical point. ’Tis delicate, yet 
simple. But even you, my dear Guy, who 
are so sure of your Greek particles, even 
you, I mistrust, would fail at a forestick. 
But Heart-of-Oak is a wood fire perfectly 
builded. ‘The solid base of the back-logs, 
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the skillful adjustment of the forestick and 
the lighter wood, the general, steady blaze ; 
the crisp crackle, the cheer, the glow, the 
heat, full of life and sympathy and joy, the 
image of healthful power, of symmetrical 
vigor—they are all there. Old people do 
not always understand it. They are curi- 
ously happy in his society, with a vague re- 
membrance of youth—yes, they are young 
again; and they do not suspect it is be- 
cause Heart-of-Oak recalls to them uncon- 
sciously the old hearth and the old wood 
fire. And the young men, they too are 
charmed; there is a sparkling warmth, a 
kindling glow, an inspiring presence, and 
they too little suspect it is because Heart- 
of-Oak brings them before the old wood fire 
which they never knew. 

Well, dear Guy, we are made stoves or 
open fire-places; we are walnut or chestnut 
by nature; and if the latter, we must needs 
sputter and put the house in danger. But 
why should any body be one of the vicious 
little red-hot stoves? Must some of us be 
nuisances? Is it fate? But fate is free- 
will somewhere. And if we freely will to 
be generous, open wood fires, instead of air- 
tights and porcelains and iron pots, who 
knows that we may not work miracles? 
Robbie Burns says, even to auld Nickie- 
ben, “O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’!” 
Why not you and I, brother air-tights ? 

Yours, dear Guy, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET AND WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT. 


HE double-breasted jacket of which we give 
a cut paper pattern is of a simple shape, 
falling in with the figure behind, and lapped in 
front in a fashion that gives very graceful out- 
lines. This jacket, with the over-skirt to match, 
can be made of any soft, flexible, wool fabric, 
such as camel’s-hair, cashmere, or ladies’ twilled 
cloth ; similar jackets are also shown in Sicilienne 
and black faille, entirely untrimmed, and lined 
throughout with squirrel-lock fur. Embroidery 
and soutache are the trimmings for wool goods. 
A very simple and stylish finish for such garments 
is a facing of bias silk or velvet two inches wide 
on the wrong side, and appearing below the out- 
side edge as the merest binding. This fucing is 
first stitched on the lower edge; then turned up 
on the wrong side, and sewed to the garment by 
blind stitches that can not be seen on the out- 
site. Jaunty pockets and large buttons of ox- 
idized silver complete the jacket. 

The Worth over-skirt is simply four straight 
breadths of goods about three-fourths of a yard 
wide, worn plain, or else draped in the effective 
way shown in the second figure of the illustration. 
To make it very bouffant strings should be at- 
tached to the first seams, and they should be tied 
back on the tonrnure; ‘This over-skirt is not 
confined to wool fabrics, but is one of Worth’s fa- 
vorite designs for the velvet and silk of rich cos- 
tumes and of evening dresses. 


CRINOLINE, 


We have said that dress skirts are absolutely 
flat in front and on the sides, with great fullness 
massed behind, and held there by strings under- 
neath. To obtain this effect, and also to retain 
it, the dress must be worn over a crinoline skirt 
made without hoops in front, but very bouffant 
behind, to support the voluminous back of the 
dress. ‘This petticoat is a Frenchy affair of 
cross-barred muslin, perfectly plain in front and 
on the sides, but furnished with whalebones ar- 
ranged behind in a hhlf circle to form a tour- 
nure. A succession of stitHy starched flounces 
is down the back, and a deep kilt-pleated flounce 
of snowy French muslin, buttoned on just above 
the knee, forms the lower part of the petticoat, 


SILK SUITS AND OVER-SKIRTS. 


‘Two materials enter into most costumes this 
winter, and silk suits are now half velvet, half 
silk. For these dressy toilettes basques with 
over-skirts are preferred to polonaises. We have 
described the intricate shape of many over-skirts. 
Among favorite designs are those made with very 
plain fronts, either falling open or with an apron, 
while their back breadths ave formed entirely of 
scarf-like sashes elaborately looped and knotted. 
Many of the most stylish are simply edged with 
Velvet facings, or else hemmed. ‘The round, 
long over-skirt of last year should have tapes in 
the second side seams to draw these seams almost 
together behind, not’ on the tournure only, but 
quite low down; the back breadths should then 
be irregularly caught up to hang in a long and 
slender loop in the middle of the back. ‘The 
lower skirt is frequently of velvet, with flounces 
of both silk and velvet. A long velvet vest, cuffs, 
and pockets appear on many suits, while others 
have basques of velvet with silk sleeves. Bronze, 
réséda, and blue-gray are the leading colors for 


these costumes; plum-color and leaf brown are 
still in favor. 


_ ELEGANT BLACK COSTUMES. 
Notwithstanding the fancy for dark rich col- 
ors, handsome black costumes—partly faille, 
partly velvet—will retain their popularity for 
street Suits. These have either a basque and 
cae or a basque, apron, and flounced back 
peg polonaises are almost confined to vel- 
ae woolens, Aprons of over-skirts are al- 
po e strips of velvet and faille, while the back 
1s formed of two wide scarf-sashes of velvet lined 
With silk, tied to show a velvet loop and one of 
fuille. Some black faille basques have Dolman 
sleeves of velvet, others are in simple jockey 








shape, while a favorite fashion is a velvet basque 
with coat sleeves of faille. Velvet is much used 
for facing silk in the simple way described last 
week for silk and cashmere. Three rows of side 
pleatings eight inches deep, faced top and bottom 
with velvet that is just visible on the outside, 
make a stylish trimming for skirts of black silk 
suits. The over-skirt and jockey basque with 
coat sleeves and cuffs are also faced. Other 
graceful dresses of black silk have the back 
breadths covered by five straight, gathered, lap- 
ping flounces, edged with an inch-wide bias fold 
of silk, with a tiny piping above it; three lap- 
ping side pleatings trim the front breadths to the 
knee, the apron has Gothic points edged with 
crimped fringe. The basque is of simple shape. 
Few dress skirts are trimmed alike all around; 
both flat and full trimmings appear on each skirt. 
Jet passementerie and the crimped tape fringes 
are also much used. A Dolman, or a double 
cape of black velvet or cashmere, or else a col- 
ored camel’s-hair mantle, completes black suits 
stylishly. 

Afternoon and dinner dresses of black silk are 
made with plain untrimmed skirts lying half a 
yard on the floor behind. The back breadths 
are caught up in a panier puff. A flat double 
apron, very short, pointed and richly fringed 
with jet, is on the front and sides, and termi- 
nates in long wide sashes trimmed with jet pas- 
sementerie, and tied low down behind, with long 
ends that hang to the edge of the train. The 
basque and half-flowing sleeves are elaborately 
trimmed with jet and fringe. 

Velvet brocaded on silk is the novelty in rich 
black silks, ‘The raised black velvet arabesques 
and intricate designs on heavy black faille make 
a fabric fit for a queen. ‘lhe price is $14 a 
yard. For dinner dresses are black silks covered 
with vines woven in the Jacquard loom, bright- 
ened here and there with clusters of broché flow- 
ers, a cluster‘in single color, either rose, para-. 
dise blue, or Nile green. 


RECEPTION DRESSES. 


Demi-trained dresses for day receptions and 
for calls of ceremony are fashionable dark shades 
of velvet and faille combined—velvet for the 
over dress and silk for the long skirt, with elab- 
orate silk flounces headed by shells arranged to 
show their velvet lining. A new moss trimming, 
or else fine silver-fox fur, borders the velvet spart 
of the costume. Mazarine blue, violet, and Van- 
dyck brown suits of this description are among 
the reception dresses and carriage costumes. 

High-necked dresses for evening parties, the 
opera, and other full-dress occasions, have a pos- 
tilion-basque behind, and sharp points in front of 
the corsage. Many low-necked dresses retain 
the point and basque, though the novelty of the 
season is the round Josephine corsage described 
last week. These dresses are embroidered in pro- 
fusion. A white faille dress has bunches of pink 
rose-buds wrought all over it, and a vine of roses 
is on the band for heading the flounces ; a tea-rose 
silk has five flounces on the train trimmed with 
embroidery done in colored floss on white tulle, 
and applied tothe silk; turquoise blue, Nile green, 
and pearl-colored dresses have the same rich gar- 
niture, 

THE JOSEPHINE COIFFURE. 


The Pompadour coiffure is partially superseded 
by a new way of arranging the hair, which is a 
revival of the coiffure worn by the Empress Jo- 
sephine. ‘The back hair is combed straight up 
from the nape of the neck, and a high circular 
effect is given by a cluster of finger puffs on top 
of the head, surrounded by a thick tress of hair, 
not coiled or braided, but a smooth tress. A 
band of tortoise-shell or a high-backed shell 
comb ornaments the back hair on full-dress oc- 
casions, and tiny short curls are added to the 
back. ‘The front hair is parted in the middle, 
and plainly arranged without frizzes, a fashion 
becoming to wide, low, Greek foreheads. Some- 
times two or three finger puffs, very soft and 
light, are placed lengthwise above the forehead. 
For evening coiffures flowers are laid directly on 
top or this high structure, and are fastened flat- 
ly there. 

EVENING BONNETS. 


Opera and reception bonnets are round, soft 
crowns of pink or blue faille, with high black vel- 
vet brims piped with the color. ‘Two soft puffs 
of silk for face trimming, and a rose-bud under 
the left side; ostrich tips of the color and black, 
with faille loops hanging behind. Price $35 or 
$40. Others are made without any frame, and 
are therefore comfortably light. One with two 
shades of réséda faille is a soft puffed crown, 
with a shirred front; two ostrich feathers, one 
long, the other short, curl over the front and 
left side; black lace ruche and scarf. 

Among dressy round hats is the Rubens, with 
pointed brim, low on the forehead, and curled 
up on one side only. One of Vandyck brown 
velvet, with sky blue tips, and a cluster of roses 
of many shades, is especially elegant. A feather 
trimming covers the brim of French hats. 


OPERA CLOAKS. 

The new evening wraps are Dolmans and pale- 
tots of. creamy white camel’s-hair, literally cov- 
ered with wool embroidery, and edged with white 
yak lace. A ruche of lace is around the neck, 
and the garment is fastened by a large clasp 
of oxidized silver of antique design, showing 
Egyptian heads, the Sphinx, griffins, etc. Styl- 
ish paletots with immense sleeves are of soft 
white Cashmere-Sicilienne, wrought all over with 
soutache cord, and edged with crimped fringe. 
The most coquettishly becoming sortie-du-bal 
for protecting elaborate coiffures is of China 
crape, pale rose or Sévres blue, with stripes of 
white yak insertion, and edged with lace of the 
same pattern. 

COMORED JABOTS. 


The newest cravat bows are of two colors of 


” 
- 





velvet and faille, or else China crape, and are 
merely jabots for the front of the collar, dispens- 
ing with the band that passes. aroun the neck. 
Those to be worn with black dresses are made 
of drooping irregular loops and short ends of 
black velvet ribbon, with faille ribbon, or else 
China crape of peacock-color, Russia-leather red, 
moss green, lichen, or rose. With dresses of two 
colors in contrast, the jabot also shows the con- 
trasting colors in China crape, or else soft gros 
d’Orleans. The loops form a half rosette, and 
there is a long end of each color finished with 
fringe knotted on the edge. Among those im- 
ported old-fashioned rose-color and dark green 
are seen together ; also the medieval red and blue, 
pearl with blue, gray with cherry, and Vandyck 
brown with deepest blue. ‘The price is $4 each. 

p LINGERIE. 

Plain linen collars in the English standing 
shapes, with broken points in front, are 20 cents 
each; if a collarette to protect the dress lining 
is added, they are 30 cents. Under-sleeves with 
flaring cuffs of doubled linen are 80 cents a pair ; 
these are only well worn by ladies with plump, 
round, white wrists. More dressy sets of linen 
are ornamented with exquisitely fine needle-work 
done by nuns in French convents; tiny tucks 
and hem-stitching are also used, but very little 
lace is seen on linen. Small butterfly-wing 
points daintily embroidered are on the front of 
English collars, and a row of small scallops edges 
the standing band. Cuffs to match these have a 
piece taken out, and the butterfly points turned 
over. Other under-sleeves have a pleated frill 
of fine linen hem-stitched and a vine of embroid- 
ery on the hem. 

; FANCY JEWELRY. 

The caprice for fancy jewelry is displayed in 
the oxidized silver buckles and chatelaines now 
in vogue. Enamel and turquoises of little value 
are greatly worn in Europe, and there is a threat- 
ened revival of Bohemian garnets. Ladies just 
returned from abroad wear crosses, ear-rings, 
and necklace clasps of garnets set in silver. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Connouty; and Miss Pace; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; and James M‘CrEE- 
ry & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late Bishop EastBurN was consecrated 
ust thirty years ago as assistant bishop to 
ishop GRISWOLD, who died the following year. 
Both were notable and scholarly men—GrRis- 
WOLD in the exact sciences, EASTBURN in belles- 
lettres. Both were thoroughly familiar with 
the Scriptures, and cited them with wonderful 
felicity and aptness. Both read them intelli- 
gently in the Hebrew and Greek. Both were 
dignitied, exceedingly resolute in will, with lit- 
tle, very little, regard to other men’s opinions. 
Both were models of punctuality and precision. 
The desks, drawers, and book-shelves of each 
were ever in systematic order, and both were 
scrupulous to ‘owe no man any thing,” so that 
their houses were ever ‘‘set in order,”’ and both 
now rest within a few steps of each other in the 
rural burying-ground adjacent to the church, at 
Dedham. 

—-Dr. J. K. ALLEN, who was recently called as 
a witness in a murder trial at Memphis to testify 
as to the defendant’s insanity, stated that after 
thirty years’ practice as a physician (ten of which 
were as medical superintendent of the Kentucky 
Lunatic Asylum, and during that time be had 
had over two thousand crazy people in charge), 
the more he studied the question of insanity 
the less he understood it, and if asked where 
it began and where it ended, would reply that 
neither he nor any physician in the world could 
answer, and that in these cases lawyers general- 
ly made fools of themselves in trying to make 
asses of doctors. 

—The Duke of Sutherland, who is construct- 
ing at his own cost the Sutherland and Caith- 
ness Railway, is a practical engineer, and often 
mounts the locomotive and drives his own cars 
up and down the line. 

—Mr. J. Ferro, a South American gentleman 
doing business in this city, received an order re- 
cently to superintend the construction of an 
iron church, designed to be erected in the small 
town of Ancon, in Peru, which is used as a wa- 
tering-place by the fashionable society of Lima. 
The church has been finished, and was a few days 
ago shipped to Callao. It is entirely of iron, 
135 feet long by 65 wide; has belfry, steeple, 
vestry, and altar. It was also accompanied by 
a fine organ built by Jarpine. Total figure, 
$150,000. First church shipment from this port. 

—Mr. Brown, chief officer of the Atlantic Ca- 
ble staff at Duxbury, Massachusetts, has demon- 
strated what would seem to be almost impossi- 
ble—viz., that were a break to take place in the 
cable at sea or on either coast, he could sit in 
his office at Duxbury and indicate within a 
nautical mile of where the break can be found! 
Thrice during the last three years, each time in 
the month of May, such an accident has oc- 
curred, and on each occasion Mr. BROWN: has 
designated almost the exact spot where the 
break has taken place. r 

—Miss Epmonia Lewis, our ebony American 
sculptress, is chock-full of business, having so 
—_ orders that she keeps nine white assistants 

usy. 

—An accurate, painstaking statistician in the 
New York World, in an article on ‘‘ Stage Dress- 
ing,’’ states that ‘‘Miss AGNES ETHEL, whose 
wardrobe in ‘Agnes’ is the most elaborate as 
et exhibited by any one actress in ofte play in 

New York, paid for one dress worn in hermnew 
piece the sum of $3152. Her dress in the first 
scene alone cost $1428.” Her costumes were 
designed by WorTH. It may also be mentioned 
that in Mr. Daty’s play of ‘‘ Article 47’ the 
dresses worn by the ladies acting in the piece 
cost $7562. tie 

—Awag, a young Chinese Sunday-school schol- 
arin Washington, has made the following transla- 
tion from the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
about the ten virgins: ‘‘ The kingdom like ten 
girls; never marry; they bring some lanterns; 
come out till some new-married man come that 
way. Have got five wise and five foolish. Five 
hold lanterns with no oil. Smart five all have 





they sleep. By-and-by they say, ‘ New-married 
mancome.’ Allgoouttohim. Five makey nice 
lanterns. Five foolish say, ‘You give my oil ; 
lamp no oil; you give my some.’ The smart 
say, ‘I no give you; I not enough; you go 
market buy.’ Foolish go market to buy. The 
new-married man come. All come to dinner. 
Shut the door. By-and-by the foolish come and 
say, ‘Boss, boss, open d>or.’ He say, ‘I no 
likey you; you no my.’ Must be smart; no 
understand the day.” 

—Baron TAUCHNITz is saic to be preparing a 
dictionary so huge that it will surpass any of 
its predecessors in correct defimtions. 

—ALESSANDRO D’ ANGELIS, 2 noble Roman, 
and professor of bathing, has spent ten hours a 
day in the water, during the summer, for the 
last twenty-five years. And yet he is not happy. 

—The Honorable Mrs. MEYNELL INGRAM is 
et the most opulent woman, in real 
estate, in England. She is a widow, and twen- 
ty-four; the daughter of Lord Hatirax, and 
married, two years ago, Mr. HUGO MEYNELL IN- 
GRAM, Who at his death bequeathed to her 
$250,000 a year in land. She has no children. 
And every body seems to be wondering when 
and whom she will marry. 

—Madame Pisaronl, celebrated in former days 
as a singer, died recently, at the age of seventy, 
in her native city, Piacenza. She possessed 
originally a high soprano voice; but an attack 
of small-pox changed its character and trans- 
formed it into a contralto of extraordinary rich- 
ness and extent. Unfortunately, at the same 
time, the cruel malady seamed her face in the 
most frightful manner, and rendered her feat- 
ures hideous. In consequence she always con- 
trived to sing something at the side scene be- 
fore entering on the stage, so as to lessen by the 
extreme charm of her voice the shock which 
her face at first never failed to produce. She 
was, in addition, so wonderful an actress that 
she made her fortune in England. 

—ROBERT BARNWELL RHETT, of South Caro- 
lina, sometime a notable man in the political 
affairs of that State, has changed his base—gone 
to New Orleans and become managing editor of 
the New Orleans Picayune. 

—ANATOLE CRESCENT, a wealthy amateur, of 
Paris, recently deceased, has left 120,000 franes 
for the foundation of a perpetual competition 
for a dramatic musical composition. 

—Sweden is rich in queens, having three— 
Queen-dowager JOSEPHINE, mother of the late 
and present Ling, Queen-dowager WILHELMINA, 
wife of the late King CHaRLEs, and Queen So- 
PHIE, wife of the present king. 

—JOHN StTvuarT MILL gives utterance to a fact 
that will be appreciated by every head of an 
American family—viz., that there remain no le- 
gal slaves in the United States except the mis- 
tress of every house. 

—The Rev. Mr. Jamieson, rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Glasgow, recently walked all the way 
from that city to London, and arrived in excel- 
lent condition. The time spent on the road was 
eighteen days and a forenoon; and Mr. JAMIE- 
SON never made a day’s start until after bieak- 
fast, nor walked in the heat of the day. 

—Liszt, the celebrated pianist, fell in love 
with a jewelers daughter. A Prague journal 
thus describes the courtship: ‘*One morning 
the jeweler, a to the point with German 
frankness, said to Liszt, ‘How do you like my 
daughter?” ‘She is an angel!’ ‘What do you 
think of marriage?’ ‘I think so well of it that 
I have the greatest possible inclination to it.’ 
‘What would you say to a fortune of three mill- 
ion francs? ‘I would willingly accept it.’ 
‘Well, we understand each other: my daugh- 
ter pleases you, you please my daughter; her 
fortune is ready—be my son-in-law.’ ‘ With all 
my heart.’ The marriage was celebrated the 
following week.” 

—Disgusted with the world, and with a heart 
utterly broken by the sudden demise of his 
sweetheart, to whom he had been betrothed 
since childhood, the Marquis de Kemigam, aged 
twenty-three, nephew of the Princess of Tal- 
mont, has become a monk of La Trappe. To be 
a good, straight-out Trappist is any thing but 
jolly. For tour hundred years past the mo- 
nastic rule of that order has been noted for its 
severity. The members rise in the morning at 
two o'clock, and twelve hours a day are devoted 
to devotional exercises, the remainder to hard 
labor, mostly in the field. No worldly conver- 
sation is allowed. When meeting they salute 
each other with the solemn Memento mori (‘* Re- 
member death’”’). Their scanty food consists 
of water and vegetables; meat, wine, and beer 
are entirely forbidden. They sleep on a board 
with a pillow of straw, and they never undress, 
not even in case of sickness. ‘They have in all 
only twenty-six abbeys, three of which are in 
America—one in Louisiana, one in Dubuque, 
Iowa, and one in Canada—and the total number 
of members is about two thousand. Therefore 
that broken-hearted young count has not the 
greatest or most cheerful variety of talk or oc- 
cupation to look forward to, provided he means 
to stick to it. 

—How people’s “‘ personal’’ relafions change 
with time is shown in the following incident, in 
which one of the parties is at this moment a 
member of the British cabinet. Many years 
ago, as Lady CLEMENTINA DAVIES was posting 
from Ledbury to London, she was intrusted with 
the purchase of one of the long purses which 
were then in fashion, and which a young lady 
friend desired to present to a young gentleman 
to whom she was engaged, and who was at 
college at Oxford. One day the young lady 
and Lady CLemMEeNTINA went to luncheon at 
his college, and found him a most agreeable 
and clever man. The purse was presented, 
“He was,” says Lady CLEMENTINA, “‘delight- 
ed with it, and every word he suid convinced 
me of his attachment to my pretty young friend. 
It was. therefore, with much regret that I heard 
some time afterward that their engagement had 
been broken off on account of the insufficiency 
of his fortune.” Subsequently the gentleman 
went to Australia, made a fortune, returned to 
England, and is now the Right Honorable Ros- 
ERT Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
lady married a parson. 

—Mr. Forrest, it ia said, proposes to abandon 
the stage and appear as a Shakspearean reader, 
the first experiment to be made in November, in 
Steinway Hall. 

—There has just appeared at Baden a new 
musical phenomenon in the person of Seaorita 
SansuaN, a Spanish girl, thirteen years old, 
whose performances on the violin are said to 


oil inside. The new-married man come late; | be wonderful. 





Crochet Guipure 
Edging for Lingerie, 
OLLUM LY EP EEE. “ etc. 
? (~~ > Tuts édging is suitable 
> We ' for lingerie, curtains, etc., 
Pnigl Z and is worked with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, No. 80. 
It may also be made with 
fine black silk, and used 
for trimming dresses, pale- 
tots, etc, First work the 
number of palm leaves re- 
quired for the entire length 
of the edging separately. 
For each palm leaf make 
a foundation of 16 ch. 
(chain stitch), and, pass- 
ing over the last of these, 
work, going back on the 
next 3 ch., 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) and 2 sc. (single 
crochet); this forms the first leaflet. ‘Then 8 ch., passing 
over the last of these work on the next 4 ch. one leaflet of 
1 sl., 2 se., and 1 sl.; 9 ch., pass over the last of these, and 
on the next 5 ch. work one leaflet of | sl., 1 sc., 1 sde. (short 
double crochet), 1 sc., and 1 sl.; + 10 ch., pass over the last 
of these, and on the next 6 ch. work one leaflet of 1 sl., 1 sc., 
2 sde., 1 sc., and 1 sl.; repeat twice from *; 
then work 8 ch., pass over the last of these, 
and on the next 5 ch. work one leaflet of 
1 sl., 1 sc., 1 sde., 1 sc., and 1sl.; again 
work 8 ch, and one leaflet like the pre- 
ceding. The last leaflet forms the 
point of the spray. Now work on 
the other side of the spray, ob- 
serving the illustration, seven 
leaflets, which should cor- 
respond to those of the 
first half, and between 
the leaflets work sl. 
After the last leaflet 
work 4 sl. on the next 
4 ch. (pay no attention to 
the remaining 8 ch. for the 
present), then crochet all around 
the spray thus formed three rounds 
as follows: Ist round.—Three pi- 
cots, each of which consists of 2 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the first of these, then 1 sl. 
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Fig. 1.—Borvrer 1n Guievure 
EMBROIDERY FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig. 1. 










on the point of the first leaflet, 1 p. (picot), ; ete 
1 sl. on the point of the next leaflet, 3 p., 1 sl. “aueeae’ 


on the point of the following leaflet, six times al- 
ternately 2 p., 1 sl. on the point of the next leaflet, 

then five times alternately 1 p., 1 sl. on the point of the following leaflet, 
then 1 ch., 1 sl. on the point of the last leaflet, 2 p., 1 sl. on. the last sl. 
of the spray. Then crochet 8 sl. on the free 8 ch. of the foundation and 
4ch, 2d round.—This round consists of dc. (double crochet), which are 
separated each by 2 ch., and the first 8 of which are worked on the next 
8 st., and the remainder partly on the picots and partly on the sl. of the 
preceding round, as shown by the illustration; after the last (36th) de. 
crochet 2 ch. 3d round.—1 sc. on the sec- 

ond of the 8 sl. worked after finishing the 
first round, 3 ch., which count as first 
de. ; then in every following st. and 

in each st. of the second round 
work 1 de., after every 3 de. 1 
p. ; for the picots in this round 
crochet always 2 ch. and 1 
sl. on'the last de. ; at the 
end of the round work 
1 sl. on the last of 
the 3 ch. which 
count as first de. 
Join the sep 
arate palm 


leaves, observing the illustration, 

1 each with, two horizontal bars 
(four rounds, .going back and 

) forth) of de. and p. as follows: 
Fasten the thread to the outer 

edge of a palm leaf (see + in the 

illustration), and crochet the 1st 

round.—l1 ch., 4 p. like those of 

i the first round of the palm leaf, 
separated each by 1 ch., 1 ch., 

fasten to the outer edge of the 

next palm leaf as shown by the 

| illustration (to do this drop the 
st. from the needle, insert the 
needle in the corresponding st. of 
the next palm leaf, and draw through the dropped st.) ; then fasten to 
the second following st. of the same palm leaf. 2d round.—12 de. 
on the lower veins of the st. in the first round, after the first de. and 
after every second fol- 
lowing de. work 1 p. ; 
for this p. crochet 1 
ch., stretch the st. on 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Insertion For 
LINGERIE, ETC, 


the needle to a length 
of one-eighth of an 
inch, insert the needle 
in the last de., crochet 
1 ch., drop both st. 
from the needle, and 
then again take up the 
latter st. After the 
last de. fasten to the 
outer edge of the first 
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palm leaf, 3 ch., fasten to 
the same palm leaf, and 
turn the work. 3d round. 
—Always alternately | ch., 
1 sl. on the next p. of the 
preceding round; finally, 
1 ch., and fasten to the 
















second palm leaf, fasten to . i L cM x 
the second following st. of My, y) 


the same palm leaf, and 
turn the work. 4th round. 
—12 de. on the st. of the 
preceding round ; after the 
first dce., and then after 
every second following de., 
§ 1 p.; these p. are worked 
. like those in the third round 
of the palm leaves; fasten 
the thread. When all the 
palm leaves are joined in 
this manner, work between 
every two of the palm i 
rel above the oe se : Fig. 2.—Borper 1 Guipurr 
bars one more joining round EMBROIDERY FoR LINGERIE, ETO, 
of ch. scallops and picots. 
Begin at the hollow at the upper point of a palm leaf, holding 
the latter so that the wider part is turned upward, and there 
crochet 1 sl., 1 p. (for the p. of this, as well as of all the re- 
maining ch. scallops, always crochet 3 ch. and 
1 se. on the first of these), then 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the right outer edge of the palm leaf, 1 
ch., 1 de. on the opposite outer edge, 1 
ch., 1 p., 4 ch., fasten to the right 
outer edge, 3 sl. on the last 3 ch., 
1 ch., 1 de. on the opposite outer 
edge, 3 ch., fasten to the first 
cross-bar as shown by the 
illustration, 2 sl. on the 
last 2 ch., 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the opposite outer 
edge of the palm 
leaf, 4 ch., fasten to 
the next palm leaf at the 
beginning of the cross-bar, 
3 sl. on the last 3 ch., 3 ch., 
1 de. on the outer edge of the 
first palm leaf, 4 ch., fasten to the 
next palm leaf as shown by the il- 
lustration, 3 sl. on the last 3 ch., 1 p., 
i ch., 1 de. on the outer edge of the first 
palm leaf, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the 
opposite spot on the next palm leaf, 1 ch., 
1 p., 3 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the last de., 
1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., turn the 
work, 1 sc. on the ch. scallop worked before the last sc., 1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., I sc. on the outer edge of the next palm leaf (pass over 2 p. 
of the palm leaf as shown by the illustration); then four more ch. scallops 
like*the last; after the first three ch. scallops always work 1 sc., and after 
the last ch. scallop 1 de. on the outer edge of the palm leaf. In every 
following joining round, in working this dc., fasten to the nearest 3 ch. 
of a scallop of the preceding joining round. After finishing all the joining 
rounds, crochet for the upper edge of the edg- 
ing five rounds in the full length, going 
backward and forward, of ch. scallops 
_ with p. and sc., as shown by the illus- 
) iS tration; then three rounds more as 
Ss follows: 1st round.—On each ch. 
scallop of the preceding round 
work 1 sc., after each sc. 5 
ch. 2d round.—1 de. on 
every third following st., 
after each de. 2 ch. 
3d round.—Always 
alternately 3. sc. 
on the next 3 
st., 1 p., with 
the — latter 
}. pass over 
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NEEDLE-WORK 
FounDATION 
FIGuReE. 







1 st. For the under scalloped 
edge of the edging work six rounds 
in the following manner: Ist 
round.—Observing the illustration, 
work always alternately 13 ste. 
(short treble crochet) separated 
each by 2 ch. on the outer edge 
of a palm leaf, 3 ste. separated 
each by 1 ch. on the next horizon- 
tal joining bar. 2d round.—With 


the exception of every 7 st. in the 
hollow of the scallops work on each 
st. 1 de., after every 3 de. 1 p. 
(these picots are worked like those 
in the third round of the palm 
leaves); in the hollow of the scallops always work 1 sc. on the 
3d round.—1 de. on 


middle of the 7 st. which are passed over. 
every third following 
de. of the preceding 
round, after every de. 
eh. Wop: a chy ean 
the hollow of the scal- 








lops pass over a num- 
ber of st., as shown 
by the illustration. 
4th and 5th rounds.— 
Like the third round. 
6th round.—Begin at 
the hollow between 
two scallops, and, ob- 
serving the illustra- 
tion, work > 1 sl. on 





Fig 


. 2,—CROCHET INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 
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the next dc., 2 sl. on 
the following 2 st., 1 
ch. back of the p. in 
the preceding round, 
3 sl. on the next 3 st., 
one scallop of 1 ch., 3 
p. separated each by 1 
ch., 1 ch., with this 
scallop pass over the 
next p. of the preced- 
ing round, 3 sl. on the 
next 3 st., three more 
scallops like the pre- 
ceding, between these 
always work 3 sl., then 
3 sl. on the following 
3 st., 1 ch. back of the 
next p., 2 sl., and re- 
peat from *. 


Russia-leather 
Chatelaine Belts, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur _ illustrations 
show two Russia-leath- 
er chatelaine belts with 


bronzed buckles and trimming. ‘The belt Fig. 1 
is of dark brown Russia leather, lined with < 

n 
the band are fastened several massive bronzed 
links and a hook; from the latter a parasol, fan, 
sachel, etc., may be suspended. Fig. 2 shows a 
belt of double red Russia leather with a buckle, 
rings, and band of oxidized metal; a chain and 


The buckle and band are of bronzed metal. 





Fig. 1.—Russta-LeatuEeR 


CHATELAINE BELT. 


Fig. 3.—TortToIsE-SHELL 
Hatr-Pry. 


medallion of similar metal is attached to the band. 


Tortoise-shell Comb and Hair-Pins, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 shows a comb designed to-be worn with the high coiffures now in 
vogue. The comb is ornamented with an open-work shield two inches and 
seven-eighths high, which is two inches and seven-eighths wide at the bottom 
and three inches and three-quarters wide at the top. 

The hair-pin in the shape of a dagger shown by Fig. 2 is ornamented at 
the handle with a tortoise-shell sword-belt, and the hair-pin Fig. 3 with a 


tortoise-shell crown. 
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Fig. 1.—Section or KnitTep AND 
Crocuet SUSPENDERS. 





Knitted Shawl worn 
as a Hood. 


Tuts hood is made of a 
knitted shawl of white split 
zephyr worsted thirty-three 
inches and _ three-quarters 
square, which is lined with 
light blue crépe de Chine and 
trimmed with bows of blue 
satin ribbon. To muke the 
shawl (the border on the out- 
er edge is worked separately) 
make, with fine wooden knit- 
ting-needles, a foundation of 
148 st. (stitch), and on these 
work, going backward and 
forward, the Ist and 2d rounds 
all purled. 3d round.—SIl. 
(slip one stitch), 1 k. (knit 
one stitch plain), k. 2 togeth- 
er (knit two stitches togeth- 
er), then always alternately 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 
k. 2 together; the last 3 st. 
of this round are knit plain, 
having first t.t.0. 4th round. 
Sl., 1k., k. 2 together (each 
thread thrown over in the 
preceding round counts as a 
stitch), t. t. o., then always 
alternately p. 2 together (purl 
two stitches together), t. t. o. ; 
knit the last 3 st. plain. 5th 
round.—Sl., 1k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. 
o., then all p. excepting the 
last 7 st., which are worked 
as follows: p. 2 together, t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, t. t.0.,3 k. 
6th round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 
together, t. t. 0., p. 2 togeth- 


er, t. t.0.; purl the remaining st. excepting the last 7 st., then p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t.0., 3 k. 7th round.—Like the 5th round. 8th 


round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 8 p., 
* t. t.0., 10 p., p. 2 together; repeat nine times from *; then 
t. t.0., 7 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 2 together, t.t.0.,3k. 9th 


round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k 
2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 4k., k. 2 together, 
* t, t.0., 1 k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 7k., 
k. 2 together; repeat nine times from *; 
then t. t.0., 1 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 4 
k., 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t.t.0.,3k. 10th round,—SL, 1 k., k. 
2 together, t. t..0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 
p., p. 2 together, * t. t. 0., 3 p., t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, 5 p., p. 2 together; repeat nine 
times from +; then t. t. 0., 3 p., t. t. o., 


together, t.t.0.,3k. 11th round.—SL., 
<., k, 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 

t.0.,2 p.,2k., k. 2 together, > t. t. 0., 
5 k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 3 k., k. 2 to- 
gether; repeat nine times from >; then 
t.t.0.,5k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 2 k., L 
p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. 
t.0.,3k. 12th round.—SL,1k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., 
p. 2 together, * t. t. 0., 7 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 1 p., p. 2 together; repeat nine 
times from >; then t. t. 0., 7 p., t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t. t.0:,3k. 13th round.—SL., 
1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 
t. t.0., 2 p., k. 2 together, * t. t. 0.,9k., 
t. t. o., k. 3 together ; repeat nine times 
from +; then t. t. 0.,9k.,t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, t.t.0.,3k. 14th round.—Sl., 1k., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
2 Pak tate Oe p-, p. 3 together, 3 p., 
t. t. 0., 3 p.; repeat nine times from > ; 
then t. t. 6., 3 p., p. 3 together, 3 p., t. t. 
0., 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 togeth- 
er,t.t.0.,3k. 15th round.—S1L., 1k., k. 









Fig. 1.—Torro1sE-sHELL 
SpaNtsu Comps. 








Braip-work GArter. 
























KsitTep SHAWL worn As A Hoop. 


Fig. 2.—Tortoisk-SHELL 









Fig. 2.—Russta-LEATHER 
CHATELAINE BELT. 


Hatr-Pin, 


together, t. t. 0., k. 
together, t. t. 0., 
nok. © && &, 
k., k. 3 together, 2 k., 
t. t. o., 5 k.; repeat 
nine times from *; 
then t. t.0., 2k.,k.3 
together, 2 k., t. t.0., 
3k., 1 p., p. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t.t.0.,3k. 16th 
round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 
2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t. t. 0., 6 
p., * t. t. o., 1 p., p. 
3 together, 1 p., t. t: 
0., 7 p.3; repeat nine 
times from +; then 
t. t.0., I p., p. 3 to- 
gether, 1 p., t. t.0., 5 
p., p. 2 together, t. t. 
0., p. 2 together, t. t. 
o., 3k. 17th round. 
—SI., 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0., 2 p., 5 
k., * t. t. 0., k. 3 to- 


9 
9 


bo bo 


gether, t. t. 0., 9 k.; repeat nine times from +; 
then t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 5 k., 1 p., p. 
2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k. 
18th round.—SI., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 
p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 113 p., p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0.,3 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 4 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t..0., 3k. 19th 


round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0., 2 p., 2k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
111 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0.,5k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k., 1 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3k. 20th round.—SI., 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t.0., 7 p., t. t. 0, 


p. 2 together, 109 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 7 p., t. t. o., p. 2 together, 2 p 
p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t, 0., 3k. 21st round.—SL, 1 k., k 


P+» 


2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 9 k., t. 
t. o., k. 2 together, 107 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 9 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 


1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t.t.0.,3k. 22d 
round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., p. 2 togeth- 
er, t.t.0.,4 p.,t.t.0., 3 p., 
p. 3 together, 3 p., t. t. 0., 
3 p., « p. 2 together, t. t. 0. ; 
repeat fifty-one times from 
*; then 4 p.,t.t.0.,3p., 
p. 3 together, 3 p., t. t.0., 3 
p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t.t.0.,3k. 238d 
round.—SIl., 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
tt.0,2p., 35&., t.t.4,2 
k., k. 3 together, 2 k., t. t. 
o.,3k., 1 p., p. 2 together, 
* t. t.0., k. 2 together; re- 
peat fifty times from > ; 
then t. t. o., 2 p., 3K., t. t. 
o., 2.k., k. 3 together, 2 k., 
t. t.0.,3 k., 1 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
t.t.0.,3k. 24th round.— 
Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 
0., p. 2 together, t. t.0., 6 p., 
t. t. o., 1 p., p. 3 together, 
lp, t.t.0, 5 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0 , 96 p., p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
6 p., t. t. o., 1 p., p. 3 to- 
gether, 1 p., t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 
2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0.,3 k. 25th 
round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0., k. 2 together, 
t.t.0, 2p.,5k.,t. t.0., k. 
3 together, t. t.0.,5 k., 1 p., 
p. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 96 p., p. 2 
together, t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 
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Fig. 2.—Srctrion oF CROCHET AND 
Worstep Bratp SUSPENDERS. 


er,t.t.0.,2p.,5k.,t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 5 k., 1 p., p. 2 together, 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t.0.,3 k. 26th round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 4 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 96 p., p. 2 togeth- 


er, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t.0., 5 p., p. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 3 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 
4 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 2 together, 
t.t.0.,3k. 27th round.—%sl., 1 k., k. 2 
together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 
2k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 5 k., t. t. 0., k. 
2 together, 2. k., 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 96 p., p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 2 k., k. 2 
together, t. t. 0.,5 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
2k., 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t.0.,3k. 28th round.—SlL, 1 k., k. 
2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 
p-, p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 7 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0.,3 p., * p. 3 together, 1 k.; 
repeat twenty-one times from >; then p. 3 
together, 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
7 p., t.t.0., p. 2 together, 2 p., p. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t.0.,3 k. 29th 
round.—SI., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 
2 together, t. t. o., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 
o., 9 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., 
* 1 p.; on the next st. work 3 p.; to do 
this purl the first st., without dropping the 
st. from the left needle, however, then take 
up the horizontal vein below the st. just re- 
ferred to on the needle in the right hand, 
passing the needle through from back to 
front, draw through the thread of the st. be- 
fore referred to with the left needle from 
front to back as a loop, and purl the st. 
formed in this manner; knit the third st. 
on the same st. on which the first st. was 
worked ; repeat twenty-one times from *; 
then 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 9 k., 
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t. t. o., k, 2 together, 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 3k. 30th round.— 
Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o,, p. 2 together, 
t.t.0., 4p, t.t.0., 3p., p. 3 together, 3 p., 
t. t.0., 8 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0, 3 p., * 1 k., p. 3 together 
(these 8 st. should be the st. worked on ! st. in 
the preceding round), repeat twenty-one times 
from *, then 1 k., 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, t. t.0.,4p,tt.0, 3p. p. 3 
together, 3 p., t. t. o., 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 
., p. 2 together, t. t.0.,3 k. 31st round.— 
1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
.0., 2 p., 3 k.,t. t.0., 2 k., k. 3 together, 
.»t. t. 0,3 k., 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
together, t. t. 0., 3 p., * on the next st. 3 
hese are worked as described in the 29th 
d), 1 p., ropeat twenty-one times from *, 
en 3 p. on the next st., 2 p., p. 2 together, t. 
o., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 2 p., 3 k., t. t. 0., 
2 k., k. 3 together, 2 k., +t. t. 0., 3 k., 1 p., p. 
2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k. 
32d round.—SlL., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t. t. 0., 6 p., t. t.0., L p., p. 3 to- 
gether, 1 p.,t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., 
. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., * p. 3 together, 1 
‘ * repeat twenty-one times from *, then p. 3 
together, 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 6 p., t. t. 0., 1 p., p. 3 together, 
1 p., t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together, t. t.0., p. 2 
together, t. t..0., 3 k. 33d round.—SlL, 1 k., 
k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 
p., 5 k., t. t. 0., k. 3 together, t. t.0., 5 k., 1 
p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 
3p., * 1 p., on the next st. 3 p. as in the 29th 
round, repeat twenty-one times from *, then 3 
p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
2p. 5k., t. t.0., k. 3 together, t. t.0.,5 k., 
1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 
3 K Now knit 94 rounds, more regularly con- 
tinuing the foundation and the border. In the 
95th round (the 128th round counting from the 
beginning) work all the stitches of the founda- 
tion purled. From now on work the border for 
the upper edge in 26 rounds, to correspond with 
the border worked in the beginning. ‘Then cast 
off. For the border on the outer edge of the 
shawl, which is worked lengthwise, make a 
foundation, which should be sixteen inches lon- 
ger than the circumference of the shawl, and 
which should be divisible by 10, and on this 
work the Ist round.—1 k., * t. t.0., 3 k., k. 
3 together, 8 k., t. t. 0., 1 k., repeat from >. 
2d round.—All knit plain. Repeat these two 
rounds until the border is of the requisite width 
(twenty-four rounds in the original), 25th round. 
—Always alternately k. 2 together, t. t. o., final- 
ly 1 k. 26th round.—All knit plain. 27th 
round.—Like the 25th round; then cast off. 
On the under edge of the border work with 
double split zephyr worsted a netted edging of 
four rounds. ‘The first three rounds are worked 
on a mesh seven-eighths of an inch in circum- 
ference, and in the first rounds the knots are 
worked on the foundation stitches. The fourth 
round is worked on a mesh an inch and a quar- 
ter in circumference. Sew the border on the 
shawl, stretch the latter on a board, in doing 
which care should be taken that the wrong side 
of the knitting is turned up, dampen it, and 
leave it on the board until dry. Fold the shawl 
three-cornered, and line the middle corner with 
a three-cornered piece of blue crépe de Chine, 
which is twenty-eight inches and seven-eighths 
long on the longest side (bias edge), and which 
is raveled out three-quarters of an inch wide on 
the straight sides. ‘This lining is sewed to the 
knitting so that only the netted edging projects. 
Arrange the shawl so that the middle corner 
forms the middle of the front of the hood, gather 
it from the middle of the bias side to the begin- 
ning of the crépe lining, and set on the bows. 


Borders in Guipure Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 700, 

‘Turse borders may be worked with white or colored 
cotton or black silk. To work the borders first trans- 
fer the outlines of the design figures to the foundation 
material, run the outlines with cotton, and then stretch 
the bars of the open-work foundation with fine guipure 
cord, or coarse cotton, or silk thread, as shown by the 
illustration ; for the border Fig. 2 work small dots in 
satin stitch at the intersection points of the bars. Work 
the design figures in satin stitch and straight half-polka 
stitch, button-hole stitch the borders on the outer edge, 
and cut away the material. 


regyrerge 
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Needle-work Foundation Figures, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 700. 


Turse foundation figures may be worked with white 
or colored cotton, or else with black silk, according to 
the purpose for which they are designed. The founda- 
tion figure of Fig. 1 is worked in chain stitch or tam- 
bour-work; that of Fig. 2 is worked in straight satin 
etitch, and is edged with chain stitches, 


Plaited Cane and Crochet Worsted Bag. 
See illustration on page 700. 

Tur middle part of this bag, which is designed to 
hold worsted or yarn, consists of a plaiting of thin 
pieces of gray cane, which is partly covered in sc. (single 
crochet) with blue Saxony wool; the upper and lower 

arts of the bag are all crocheted with similar wool. 

nstead of cane, woven woolen or silk cord may be 
used for the plaiting. To make the middle open-work 
ring take two strips of cane each forty-four inches and 
seven-eighths long fold each of them double, and, be- 

inning in the middle, plait them as than ty the il- 
omen: care should be taken that the loops and 
scallops become very even. Fasten the ends of the 
cane strips together with gray cotton. At one side of 
the finished ring lay on a piece of cane one hundred 
and six inches and a half long, and cover it with five 
rounds crocheted, always going forward, as follows: 
ist round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on one loop of the 
ring and at the same time on the piece of cane laid on 
anew, 11 ac. on the latter only. At the end of this, as 
well as of every following round, always work several 
ec. up to the beginning of the next round, observing 
the design. 91 round.—Always alternately 5c. on the 
middle 5 of the 11 st. (stitch) in the p ing round, 7 
ec. on the next 7 st.: in working the former always 
surround the cane, and in working the latter insert the 
needle back of the cane, 8o that at this point the cane 
Tics above the et, 3d round.—Always surrounding the 
cane, work 1 8c. on each st. of the preceding round. 
4th round.—Like the 2d round. 5th round.—Always 
alternately 5 ec. on the 5 sc. worked on the cane in the 
preceding round, 7 ac. on the next 7 ac., working the 5 
#c. around the cane and the 7 sc. back of the cane; in 
doing this always form a scallop of the cane an inch 
and a half long above the latter st. as shown by the il- 





round. 8 
every 2 dc. worked on 1 ch. of the preceding round, 
then always 16 ch. 9th round.—On each ch. scallop of 
the p round work 1 sc. Now darn the ch. 
scallops in point de reprise as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and at the point of the bottom fasten _several 
grelots of crochet-covered wooden moulds. For the 
upper part of the bag also crochet nine rounds, as fol- 
lows: ist to 6th rounds.—Like the 1st round of the 
bottom. 7th round.—* 1 sc. on the next ch. between 
2 dc., 88 ch., 1 sc. each on the 17th and 18th of these 
ch. (counting from the end), 5 ch., with these pass over 
5 ch., 28c. on the next 2 ch.,8 ch.; repeat from x, al- 
ways going forward. 8th round.—15 sc. on the middl 
10 st. of each ch. scallop; to do this work the first and 
last sc. on the first and last of the 10 ch., and the re- 
maining sc. on the ch. 9th round.—6 dc. separated 
each by 2 ch. and an interval of 1 st. on each scallop 
of the preceding round, ee Syed attention, however, 
to the brat and Jast 2 st. of each scallop. Through the 
outer scallops on each side of the cane plaiting plait a 
strip of cane twent; my inches and seven-eightha 
long each as shown ty the illustration, winding it in 
loops around the cane strip of the 4th round. Finish 
with ribbons and strings. 


Crochet and Mignardise Insertions, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 700. 

Turse insertions are worked with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 80. The insertion Fig. 1 consists of two 
pieces of gimp, which are worked in short loops at one 
side and long loops at the other side, like the gimp 
shown by Fig. 6, page 629, H "s Bazar, No. 38, Vol. 
V., joined by one ronnd of single crochet and chain 
stitches as shown by the illustration, and ed, on 
both sides with one round of single crochet. For the 
insertion Fig. 2 work on both sides of a piece of 
mignardise three rounds of double crochet, single 
crochet, and chain stitches. 


Point Lace Handkerchief Border. 
See illustration on page 700. 


To make this border transfer the lines of the design 
to linen or enameled cloth, and baste on the point lace 
braid; at the curves and intersection points sew the 
braid together without gy! the needle through the 
foundation. Then work the button-hole stitch bars 
and the wheels and lace stitches with cotton or me- 
dium-sized thread. Overseam the border on the hand- 
kerchief, and edge it with woven picots. 


Knitted and Crochet Suspenders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 701. 


Fig. 1.—Ksirrep anp Crocuet Susrenpers. These 
suspenders, of which Fig. 1 shows a full-sized section 
ot the lower part, are worked in a double layer with 
coarse white knitting cotton, and ornamented on the 
outer edges with crochet-work of red zephyr worst- 
ed. The manner of executing this kind of knitting is 
fully described by Fig. 6, on page 452, Harper’s Bazar, 
No. 29, Vol. IV.; we shall therefore only specify the 
number of stitches and rounds. The foundation con- 
sists of 10 st. (stitch), of which 20 st. are formed in the 
1st round by knitting 2 st.on each st. Then follow 17 
rounds, which are knitted like the description before 
mentioned. Widen 1 st. at the beginning and end of 
the 3d round, but leave the number of stitches un- 
changed in the remaining rounds. After working 
these rounds, in order to form the button-hole divide 
the stitches in halves, and work first with one half and 
then with the other half 30 rounds; then work with the 
stitches of both halves that are now joined 22 rounds 
more, widening 1 st. each at the beginning and end-of 
the 20th and 22d rounds. Continue to work, without 
changing the number of stitches, until the suspenders 
are of the requisite length. Knit the second button- 
hole tab to correspond with the first, but in doing this 
narrow in a manner similar to the widening previously 
done. After finishing the knitted work edge the sus- 
penders with 1 round of sc. (single crochet) of red 
worsted, and work on both lengthwise edges, except- 
ing the button-hole tabs, small scallops of red worsted, 
as follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 3 ac., 6 ch. 
(chain stitch); with the latter pass over 8 at. of the 
preceding round. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. 
on the middle of every 3 sc. of the preceding round, 
7 sc. on every ch. scallop of the same round. 

Fig. 2.—Croourt anp Worstep Brain SusPEenpERs. 
These suspenders, of which Fig. 2 shows a full-sized 
section, are crocheted and run with red worsted braid 
one-fifth of an inch wide. They are worked lengthwise 
from the middle with coarse white knitting cotton. 
Make a foundation of 15 ch., pass over the last of these, 
work 2 sc. on the following 2 st., then 9 ch.; with these 

ass over 9 st. of the foundation, 3 sc. on the followin, 

foundation st. In connection with this now wor 
the ch. foundation in the length required for the whole 
suspenders, and, finally, form the second button-hole 
to correspond with the first. Then, = back on the 
foundation, work 1 round of sc., and on the first but- 
ton-hole work sc. also, in doing which widen the req- 
uisite number of stitches at the point in order to form 
the slope. Now follow 3 more sc. on the next 3 st. of 
the preceding round, then on the under veins of the 
foundation 1 sdc. (short double crochet) and 1 round 
of de. (double crochet). Work 1 more sdc., then work 
on the still free ch. foundation for the second button- 
hole as before, then work 1 more sdc. and 1 round of 
de. ; all the stitches are worked always on both up- 
per veins of-the stitches in the preceding round. All 
around this part work 1 more round of s¢c., 1 round of 
dc., and 1 round of sc. ; the button-hole tabs, however, 
are worked of sc. only. Finally, ran red worsted braid 
through the suspenders as shown by the illustration. 


Braid-work Garter. 
See illustration on page 101. 

Tuts garter consists of a braid with tassels of red 
zephyr worsted. Take three strands of zephyr worst- 
ed, each of which consists of fourteen worsted threads 
sixty inches and four-fifths long each. With the mid- 
dle part of these three strands form a three-strand braid 
five inches and three-fifths long for the loop of the gar- 
ter; the jr ar] and under ends of the strands are thus 
left unnoticed for the present. Then lay all six ends 
meng | side by side, and of these form a six-strand braid 
ten inches and two-fifths long. Finally, again separate 
the strands into three and three strands; with these 
work two three-strand braids, and of the projecting 
thread ends form one tassel each. 





BEAN-PORRIDGE, HOT. 


“* F7 EKIEL PRITCHARD, indeed !” exclaim- 
ed Margaret, drawing herself up to her full 
height, and letting a wrinkle of vexation form on 
her pretty forehead. ‘‘ The idea of that old wid- 
ower with grown children coming after me!” 

** You may turn up your nose at him now,” 
returned Aunt Sukey, with a deliberative air of 
wisdom particularly trying to Margaret’s rather 
quick temper, and at the same time leisurely 
drawing a long thread through a triangular hole 
in one of her brother Hiram’s stockings, ‘‘ but 
when you have passed the first corner, and got 
on to the old maids’ list, you may be mighty glad 
to marry as likely a man as Zekiel Pritchard. 
You are going on twenty-five, Margaret, already ; 
and when I was young, a girl past that age was 





considered seedy. You can’t pick and choose 
much longer; and the time may come when 
you'll thank your stars for a husband that stands 
well with the community, is a good provider, 
pious, and stiddy.” 

‘*] don’t want a steady old man,” retorted 
Margaret, giving an energetic snap to a table- 
cloth she was folding down. 

** Why Margaret!” exclaimed her aunt, with 
an accent of mild horror; ‘‘any body to hear 
you talk would think you preferred an intemper- 
ate man or a profane swearer.” =; 

“* Drinking and swearing were not mentioned,” 
replied Margaret, with a laugh at,ber aunt’s re- 
markable agility in skipping to conclusions. ‘‘ All 
I meant to say was that I don’t intend to take # 
man old enough to be my father just because he 
is steady. ‘There are steady young men in the 
world I much prefer. And then it looks out of 
place for Zekiel Pritchard, who was a family 
man as long ago as I can remember, to be cast- 
ing sheep’s-eyes at me. If he had come from a 
distance it would seem different ; but only a year 
ago I was watching with his poor sick wife, and 
I shall never forget how he used to get up and 
go about in his stocking feet.” 

Mrs. Sukey Stepford’s sense of the ludicrous 
was not acute. Her mouth did not contract 
even into an intimation of a smile. She sat with 
eyes still bent upon the triangular hole in the 
toe of her brother Hiram’s stocking, and said, 
quite seriously, 

“Tt don’t look well, Margaret, for you to be 
making fun of a good man like Zekiel Pritchard, 
and one who was so devoted to his wife in her 
last sickness. Of course a man can’t mourn for- 
ever. Human nature won’t bear no such strain. 
It’s consistent with reason that he should get 
over his grief, and feel lonesome, and want to 
take another pardner. I’d have him wait the 
proper time, and not be in too big a hurry; for 
it ain't hardly decent to marry ag’in in three 
months, as Jim Bradley did. A man ought to 
show respect to the memory of a deceased com- 
panion ; but I always think the more of him if 
he begins to look around pretty sharp within a 
year or two after his affliction.” 

‘*] don’t,” returned Margaret, spiritedly. ‘‘I'm 
like the girl I read about in the newspaper the 
other day, who said she didn’t want affections 
warmed over.” 

Margaret had finished folding down the clothes, 
and had packed them tightly in a big willow bas- 
ket. She stood leaning against the table, with a 
rich damask-rose bloom on her cheek. A pair 
of dark eyes shone out under curling lashes, and 
a delicious little pout around the corners of her 
mouth made her face altogether bewitching. 

“*Well, you’re so mighty pertickerler,” re- 
sponded her aunt, with a sigh, “‘ I shouldn't a bit 
wonder if you lived single after all. A settled- 
down man like Zekiel Pritchard is worth a dozen 
of your skittish young fellers. He’s been through 
the mill, and knows how to treata woman. He's 
considerate and thoughtful about making work, 
and handy in case of sickness. Then Miss Pritch- 
ard left such a sight of nice things—crockery and 
bedding and silverware. I don’t believe she ever 
used them much, for she wasn't no gre’t hand 
for company, and her things were always kep’ as 
choice as gold. I guess any body that steps in 
there will tind every thing to her hand.” 

“*T don’t want to marry Mrs. Pritchard’s 
things,” broke out Margaret, impatiently. ‘** If 
ever I do marry, I shall look out for a man, and 
not for old spoons and feather-beds. Zekiel 
Pritchard would look better to come courting in 
his every-day clothes, as I have seen him a hun- 
dred times on top of a load of hay, or behind the 
plow, dressed in a tow frock and trowsers, and a 
palm-leaf hat. But this summer he has rented 
his farm to make a business of getting a wife, 
and must go and dye his hair and whiskers, and 
dress himself up in a new suit of broadcloth, with 
a tall hat, and a gold watch-chain. ‘Io my eyes 
he looks as much out of character as a crow 
would in the feathers of a yellow-bird.” 

‘*It’s the nature of a widower to spruce up,” 
said Mrs. Stepford, speaking from the depths of 
profound knowledge. ‘‘ He puts the best foot 
forrard, and makes as good an impression as 
he can, just as naturally as a rooster crows; and 
for my part I don’t see a mite of harm in it.” 

** You seem so much in favor of Mr. Pritch- 
ard,” returned Margaret, rather saucily, ‘‘ [ think 
you had better take him yourself. Who knows, 
after all, Aunt Sukey, but he comes shining round 
you?” 

“* Margaret, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self ;” and Mrs. Stepford put on her dignity, 
with an angry flush suffusing her sallow cheek. 
‘*You have no right.to ridicule a person of my 
age, and your own father’s sister; and you 
know well that when I laid Chester away in the 
burying-ground I made up my mind to remain a 
relick the rest of my life. I haven’t ever thought 
of taking another pardner.” 

** But why shouldn’t you ?” persisted Marga- 
ret. ‘‘If it’s such a proper thing for a widower 
to marry again, why shouldn’t it be the same 
for a widow? It’s a poor rule that won’t work 
both ways, auntie. And now I think of it, you 
would be just the wife for Mr. Pritchard—suit- 
able in age, and with a pretty penny of your 
own, and then you are a capital housekeeper. I 
do believe he’s been after you all along. ‘The 
next time he calls I shall act as if he was your 
visitor, and keep out of the way. Go and put 
on your dress-cap, Aunt Sukey, with the purple 
bows. If I were vou I wouldn’t wear that ,* 
guerreotype pin with Uncle Chester's likeness, 
but a pink neck-ribbon, which is becoming to 
your complexion. You are a real good-looking 


woman when you are dressed up, and I don't 
wonder Zekiel Pritchard has taken a fancy.” 

‘* Margaret, you can be the provokingest creat- 
ure I ever saw ; and if you choose to insult me, it 
don’t signify. I’m nothing and nobody ; but it is 
a shame for you to make light of serious things.” 





**Oh, I won't,” responded Margaret, with an 
exasperating air of penitence. ‘*I didn’t know 
it was serious. I wasn’t aware things had gone 
so far. If he should call this afternoon, auntie 
I sha’n’t stand in your light. I am going to sta ’ 
here in the kitchen until nearly dark to fens 
bean-porridge for the men’s supper. Then 
there's a batch of bread to bake, and I may stir 
up a cake between whiles. I don’t even intend 
to take time tochange my dress. This old calico 
is pretty well soiled,” and she drew it around her 
and looked at the back breadths, ‘‘and my hair 
is tousled; but never mind—I don’t expect to 
see anybody. You, auntie, can go and fix your- 
self up nice. Courting seems to have a deal to 
do with dry-goods; but for my part, if I found 
a man to my liking, I shouldn’t care what kind 
of a coat covered his back, or whether he was 
rich or poor.” 

Margaret's last speech cut Mrs. Stepford’s 
sensibilities to the quick. She rose in -high 
dudgeon, and, gathering her mending into her 
apron, went loftily into her own bedroom and 
shut the door. But the words had fallen on 
other ears besides those they were intended to 
reach; and just as Margaret was swinging the 
crane round from the black throat of the chim- 
ney, preparatory to hanging the porridge-pot 
over the fire, she caught sight of a young man’s 
face framed by a careless wreath of hop-vine, 
which embowered the window where he stood. 

There really seemed no reason why Margaret 
should blush vividly because Mark Thorpe had 
overheard her foolish words. Mark was only a 
poor student, working his way through college 
and the medical schools, who had hired out to 
her father for the summer months, in order to 
harden his muscles with farm labor and put a 
few much-needed dollars into his pocket. Mar- 
garet knew he was up by four every morning to 
study and write before the day’s work began. 
He had the manners of a true-hearted gentleman, 
always easy and pleasant, ready to pitch quoits 
with the men, or whittle out wonderful bosts for 
the boys, or walk a mile after a hard day's work 
to prescribe for an old woman’s ‘‘ rheumatics.” 
He was so strong and healthy, every thing he 
did seemed a pastime. If Margaret remembered 
that Mark ‘Thorpe was only her father’s hired 
hand, she did not forget that he was as much at 
home in a lady’s parlor as he was in the hay field. 
He had a rich tenor voice, well trained, and a 
temper like sunshine and bird music mixed in 
equal parts, 

The pail of drinking-water stood on a shelf 
near the window, and Mark was reaching through 
the open casement to secure a long-handled dip- 
per which hung just above it. He had taken off 
his straw hat, and his light hair lay scattered 
about a broad forehead, untanned and white, al- 
though the rest of his face showed a manly 
brown. His mouth, under its fringe of golden 
mustache, and his eyes, large and blue, kept 
mischievously smiling at Margaret, while the 
blush deepened on her cheek. 

**So you wouldn’t mind, Miss Margaret, 
whether the man was rich or poor, if you could 
find one to your liking. All I can say is that I 
wish he was about my size.” 

There was a little mockery in the tone to cov- 
er the serious meaning of the words; and then, 
after a long draught, while his eyes still did good 
service watching Margaret’s becoming confu- 
sion of face, Mark let the dipper plash into the 
water-pail, and went with his strong stride along 
down the meadow-path, singing a snatch of 
“* Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

Margaret was vexed, because her ready tongue 
and quick wit had for once failed her; but a 
new feeling, vague and sweet, arose and over- 
powered all others. She stood leaning on the 
mantel-jam, with sparks from the fire snapping 
dangerously near the skirt of her dress, and was 
in this posture when Mrs. Stepford returned, with 
the daguerreotype bosom-pin conspicuously dis- 
played ona nice lace collar. She sailed through 
into the sitting-room without deigning to give 
her niece a word. Margaret sat down in a great 
splint-bottomed rocking-chair, and with her head 
resting against the faded patchwork cushion, 
fell into a reverie. which was braided with the 
robin’s song outside in the cherry-tree and the 
lingering cadence of Mark Thorpe’s voice as he 
marched away down the meadow-path. She 
was awakened by a hiss from the bubbling. por- 
ridge over the side of the pot into the hot em- 
bers, and at the same moment came a sharp rap 
upon the knocker of the front-door. By this 
latter sign Margaret knew that Zekiel Pritch- 
ard’s roan horse was hitched to the front-yard 
fence. 

Mrs. Stepford, slowly putting down her work, 
went and admitted the widower. He was a 
lean, wiry man, well seasoned by hard work and 
exposure to the weather. There was a cast to 
his small gray eye, and he had the habit of rak- 
ing his jaw with his trown hand and coughing 
in a dry and husky fashion before getting ready 
to speak. Now he dropped his butf silk hand- 
kerchief into his hat, and deposited it under 
the chair where he was sitting, and allowed his 
eyes to wander rather eagerly about the room. 
There was a little desultory talk between him 
and the widow about the fine hay weather and 
last Sunday's sermon, and then Zekiel cautious- 
ly inquired after the folks. Mrs. Stepford knew 
well enough that folks meant Margaret, but she 
answered heartlessly, quite away from the sub- 

ect. : 
“Oh,” said she, ‘‘ Hiram is driving at the 
hay to beat all. There's a sight of grass down, 
and every nerve must be stretched to get it into 
the barn before another rain-storm.” 

The widower could not muster courage to 
inquire directly after the lady of his love. He 
was ill at ease; his eyes roved from place to 
place; he crossed and uncrossed his legs, and 
fiddled nervously with his watch-chain ; but his 
senses were on the alert to detect some trace 
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of the person he was seeking. Presently there 
came through the window, mixed with the scent 
of Prince Albert roses, the wholesome, old-fash- 
joned smell of bean-porridge, and Mr. Pritchard, 
sharpening his ears, thought he detected Marga- 
ret’s light tread upon the kitchen floor. It was 
Zekiel’s habit to disguise his courting errand 
under some thin pretense of business with the 
men-folks, so he now said, rather hastily, 

“TJ called to-day, Mrs. Stepford, to take a 
peep at your brother Hiram’s new mowing-ma- 
chine. Iam thinking about buying one for my 
own place, and would like to see how it oper- 

8." 
on herenipon he arose, quite forgetful of his 
hat, which rested peacefully underneath his 
chair, and started for the kitchen, although the 
front-door afforded more convenient means of 

ess. 

" Zekiel’s enterprise was rewarded by the sight 
of Margaret, who, even in her messed calico, 
was the pleasantest object his eyes could rest on. 
He stopped just beyond the threshold, prepared 
to break the ice with care. Margaret’s back 
was still toward him, but hearing Brother Pritch- 
ard’s dry, chirruping cough, she faced about and 
said, ‘‘ How do you do?” rather languidly, holding 
out at the same time the long iron spoon in her 
hand, as if she expected him to give it a shake. 

‘¢What a pleasant place this is!” observed 
Mr. Pritchard, lifting the tails of his obnoxious 
broadcloth, and sitting down unasked. Al- 
though the enamored widower showed flurries 
of embarrassment on the surface, he was of a 
slow, obstinate type. ‘*I always feel more to 
home in the kitchen,” he added, complacently, 
‘¢than in any other part of the house.” 

‘When I am busy, and have a good many 
irons in the fire,” retorted Margaret, ‘‘I am not 
anxious to have the men-folks around.” 

Zekiel laughed as if he considered this tart 
little speech a delicious joke. 

*¢ You needn't feel afraid to have your kitchen 
seen any time of day, Miss Margaret,” said he, 
giving his chair an alarming hitch toward the 
young lady’s vicinity. ‘‘ It’s as neat as a posy, 
and every body knows how you've got your name 
up for housekeeping.” 

“*T don't care for the opinions of people who 
think women were made for nothing but to scrub 
and scour.” 

“I’m not one of that kind,” Zekiel struck in, 
eagerly. ‘‘’Tain’t my wish, Margaret, that a 
woman should overdo and go beyond her 
strength. My idea of you is that you’ve got 
good judgment and first-rate common-sense.” 

‘¢T am too obstinate and independent to ever 
try to come up to any body’s idea of me,” re- 
torted Margaret, courageously, although, in truth, 
she was suffering from a panic of apprehension. 

“You are not obstinate, Margaret.” Zekiel’s 
dry tones had acquired a ludicrously sentimental 
twang. 

“Oh yes, I am,” cried Margaret, feeling that 
something must be done to avert the crisis. ‘‘I 
am dreadfully self-willed. Father says I take 
after grandmother Baker; and from all ac- 
counts, she made people stand round.” 

**T’'ll run the risk, Margaret, and take all the 
chances, if I can take you.” And with that Ze- 
kiel made such a bold and startling manceuvre 
in the navigation of his rocking-chair that Mar- 
garet, to avoid closer proximity, sprang a little 
to one side, and the ladle slipping from her 
grasp, sent a wave of the boiling porridge over 
her right hand, at the same time liberally be- 
sprinkling the person of the widower. Margaret 
moaned with pain, and went stooping about the 
room half crazed by the terrible smart. Mrs. 
Stepford found Zekiel standing in the middle of 
the floor, the very picture of despair, and con- 
scious, as it would seem, that the spilling of the 
bean-porridge had irrevocably upset his own 
dish. He had sustained no bodily injury, but 
the courting clothes were hopelessly spotted. 
Aunt Sukey gave him a task which brought him 
to his senses. 

“Run out into the hay field and call Mark 
Thorpe. He is more than half a doctor already, 
and dretful handy dressing cuts and burns. This 
is a bad scald, and I don’t feel like undertaking 
it myself, but I’ll have all the things ready 
against he gets here.” 

Zekiel started off without his hat, forgetting 
entirely where he had left it, until the hot July 
sun falling straight on his bald crown brought a 
painful reminder. Mark, who was at work alone 
at the shady end of the field, judged from Mr. 
Pritchard’s plight the accident was worse than 
it was, and dropping his rake, set off toward the 
house on the keen run. His long legs soon out- 
distanced Zekiel’s short ones, and when, some 
minutes later, the widower stealthily entered the 
kitchen, he was startled by a suggestive tableau. 
Mrs. Stepford had gone up chamber to hunt for 
old linen, and there sat Margaret leaning back 
in a large chair, with signs of suffering still visi- 
ble upon her face. Mark knelt before her in his 
coarse working clothes, his shirt sleeves of gray 
flannel showing, and with a cotton handkerchief 
knotted about his neck. Beads of perspiration 
stood on his forehead, and there was a curious 
sort of trouble on his comely face. He had 
wrapped the scalded hand in cotton, and was 
adjusting bandages with the skill of an artist. 
In his heart he wished the operation might last 
forever, but it did come to an end; and still, 
with Margaret smiling faintly, he held the hurt 
hand in his, and, almost unconsciously, his other 
hand, large and brown, closed over “Margaret’s 
well one—a dimpled, warm, cozy little thing, 
that fluttered in his own like a scared bird. It 
Was an ecstatic moment, when all heaven seemed 
distilled into a drop of ineffable sweetness; and 
silently, by that strange magnetism which draws 
two hearts together, Mark bent forward and 
pressed his lips to Margaret's. Zekiel saw it, 
and he saw that Margaret blushed and trembled, 
but did not draw away her hand. Bewildered, 





he slipped out, and stole around to the front en- 
trance, by means of which he regained his hat, 
and took himself away, a wiser and sadder man. 

A fortnight nearly had passed, and Margaret’s 
hand was almost well. One warm afternoon, 
when doors and windows were all open to catch 
a wandering breeze, Mrs. Sukey Stepford came 
into the house with her things on, and as she sat 
down in the rocking-chair she heaved a sigh pro- 
found, but not utterly heart-broken. 

‘¢ What is the matter, auntie?” inquired Mar- 
garet. ‘‘ Have you got one of your hot flashes ?” 

‘*No,” returned Mrs. Stepford, untying her 
bonnet strings and fanning herself with her 
pocket-handkerchief, ‘* but I am quite overcome. 
What wonderful, unlooked-for things are all the 
time happening, and what a strange world this 
is, to be sure!” 

‘* Perhaps it is,” said Margaret; ‘‘ but it’s a 
dear, lovely world, and the best we know any 
thing about.” 

‘*When I went out of this house,” put in the 
widow, scarcely heeding her niece’s words, ‘I 
had no more thought of changing my condition 
in life than I had of going to France. I had 
laid out to visit Chester’s grave, for I was afraid 
the long spell of dry weather had killed the 
white rose bush I planted by the tombstone last 
summer. There I sot meditating and reflect- 
ing—for nothing ever passed between Chester 
and me but what it’s pleasant to think over— 
and when [ rose up to come home, who should I 
see in the path before me but Zekiel Pritchard! 
After we had passed the time of day, I thought 
of course he would turn down toward his own 
house, but instead of that he asked me to take 
his arm, and as it was a warm afternoon I made 
no objection.” 

Here Mrs. Stepford paused a little and began 
fingering the fringes of her Canton crape shawl. 

‘*T supposed his attentions was out of sympa- 
thy,” she resumed, ‘‘ because we had both been 
to visit the grave of our deceased pardners ; and 
pretty soon the conversation turned on the lone- 
someness of a single lot. Well, Zekiel grew kind 
of cozy and confidential, and told me about his 
Irish help. It’s dreadful to think how good vict- 
uals is messed up and wasted in that house; and 
there she is using the best crockery every day, 
and the Lord only knows how much she steals. 
All of a sudden Zekiel said he thought we was 
fitted to make each other happy, and go down 
this vale of tears arm in arm, or something to 
that effect. I was so struck I don’t know what 
I said, but I s’pose I gave him the impression I 
meant yes.” 

Here Mrs. Stepford was quite overcome, and 
Margaret embraced her delightedly. 

‘* Didn’t I say he was after you, auntie?” she 
cried. ‘‘I shall like him ever so much as my 
uncle.” 

Margaret was in the milk-room when she 
heard her aunt go about singing, in a cracked 
soprano, 

“This is the bey long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not.” 

A roguish smile still dimpled her face when 
she looked up and saw Mark’s tall, broad-shoul- 
dered person filling the doorway. 

**Oh, Mark,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I have won- 
derful news for you. Aunt Sukey is engaged to 
Mr. Pritchard. Just think from what a fate 
that bean-porridge saved me!” 

Mark, with his eyes smiling, went forward 
and took Margaret's hand—the hurt one, which 
was strong enough now to wield the skimmer. 

‘* Margaret,” said he, ‘‘ would you think it 
worth while to take such a poor fellow as I am 
if he kept you waiting three years, and could 
give you nothing better even at the end of that 
time than bean-porridge ?” 

Margaret's answer made her lips and eyes 
eloquent, but was not translatable in words. If 
it failed to satisfy Mark ‘Thorpe, he deserved his 
happiness much less than I think he did. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


jaro right has an audience to insist upon 
the repetition of all the choicest portions 
of a musical programme? Some outward mani- 
festation of pleasure in the performance of an 
artist is usual, and not inappropriate. But why 
should the good sense and politeness which, it 
is to be hoped, are characteristics of the ma- 
jority of individuals composing a respectable 
American audience be almost wholly lost when 
that audience is taken as a whole? We mean, 
lost as regards the matter of encores. Why 
should not courtesy be exercised, even when 
individuality is swallowed up in a crowd? It 
is certainly easy to discern whether musical 
performers are cordially willing to accede to a 
call to repeat, or whether, satisfied in the as- 
surance of having pleased their audience, they 
desire to be spared any extra exertions. [t is 
simply rude to insist upon receiving more than 
one has honestly paid for. At one of the recent 
Rubinstein matinées the gifted pianist played a 
march which delighted his hearers. Doubtless 
in this instance—though it is by no means al- 
ways the case when encores are called for—every 
individual in the house desired to hear it again. 
The audience clamored; five times Rubinstein 
was recalled to the stage, and five times he bow- 


ed and retired, evidently desirous that this ac- 


knowledgment might suffice. His face showed 
plainly that he was weary. He was to perform 
the next piece on the programme, as well as 
others. But apparently the audience cared for 
nothing but this special gratification, and insist- 
ed upon arepetition. So at length, to still the tu- 
mult, Rubinstein returned to the piano. Would 
similar persistent demands be considered polite 
in a private parlor? Certainly the wishes, the 
strength, and the engagements of a public artist 
should be considered by an audience. There 
are other points about encores worthy to be 
noted. Musical entertainments are generally 
quite long enough without them. ‘Sensible 
people, even those who are true lovers of mu- 
sic, prefer to listen to the performance of the 
programme quietly, and find it fatiguing when 





the expected two-hours performance lengthens 
into three or four in consequence of encores. 





Madame Pauline Lucca is accompanied in her 
present visit to this country by her father and 
mother. It has been asked by the curious why 
her husband is not also with her. It appears 
that the Baron von Rhaden is still in the Prus- 
sian army, and that in December next he will 
be entitled to a pension. We understand that 
his sensible wife approves of his remaining in 
the army until he can claim the pension, as there 
is no knowing what may ‘“‘turn up,’’ and they 
may need the money! 





Touching incidents often occur in the police 
courts of the city. A few days ago a woman, 
grossly intoxicated, was picked up in the streets, 
and taken to Jefferson Market and locked up. 
It was ascertained that both she and her hus- 
band were confirmed drunkards. They have 
two children, a girl aged ten and a boy aged 
eight years, who support them. The boy makes 
pen-wipers, and the little girl sells them in the 
evenings. The next morning the girl went to 
Jefferson Market, and going up to the bench, 
said, in pathetic tones, ‘‘ Judge, my mother is 
locked up, and I have no money to pay to get 
her out; this is all I have’’ (handing him a pen- 
wiper), ‘‘and if you take it, and let my mother 
out, I will bring you a bundle of wipers as soon 
as we, George and I, can afford them.’? The 
justice, touched by the appeal of the little one, 
took the wiper, gave her a bill with which to 
buy something to eat, and then discharged the 
mother. With tears in her eyes, the little girl 
thanked him, and led her mother away. The 
mother of such a child should lead a better life. 





In a recent number of the Atheneum the fol- 
lowing authenticated spellings of the ‘“ great 
pa » name are given: ‘‘Shakspere, Shaxper, 

haxsper, Saxpere, Shakespeare, Shacksper, 
Shakespere, Schakespere, Schakespeire, Shakes- 
peyre, and Shacsper.” 





Forty-two thousand sermons are a great 
many ; but it is said that John Wesley preached 
that number during his life. We fancy he could 
not have taken many summer vacations. 





There is a little lesson in the following clip- 
ping from an exchange : 

“<What a nuisance!’ exclaimed a gentleman 
at a concert, as a young fop in front of him kept 
talking in a loud voice to a lady at his side. 

“«*Did you refer to me, Sir ? threateningly de- 
manded the fop. 

““*Oh no; I mean the musicians there, who 
keep up such a noise with their instruments 
that I can’t hear your conversation,’ was the 
stinging reply.” 


It is wisely suggested that there should be one 
woman in every firm of architects. What for? 
Why, to see that there are in dwelling-houses 
pantries and closets and shelves and hooks 
enough, tobe sure. What man cowd understand 
the necessity of having plenty of convenient 
places in which to tuck away things ? 





Meyerbeer is said to have composed the opera 
of “‘ L’ Africaine” with the hope and expectation 
that Pauline Lucca would fill the réle of Selika 
when it was first given to the public. In this he 
was disappointed, for ‘‘ L’Africaine’’ was first 
produced in Paris, and Lucca’s services could 
not be obtained. Infact, Meyerbeer never lived 
to see the realization of his dream of Pauline 
Lucca as Selika, but he left a codicil in his will 
that if Pauline Lucca was engaged to play Selika 
at the Opera-house in Berlin, ‘‘ L’ Africaine”’ 
might be given in Germany and in the German 
language ; if not, he forbade its production; and 
she was the first to play it in German in Berlin. 
A warm friendship existed between the great 
composer and the young artiste. When in her 
pry ag year she appeared as Valentine in the 
‘* Huguenots,”’ which was performed at Prague. 
Meyerbeer heard so much about the young dra- 
matic singer that he went from Berlin expressly 
to witness her performance. He was so delight- 
ed that, after a certain duet, he sought from the 
manager an immediate introduction. When 
once behind the curtain, Meyerbeer, greatly to 
the astonishment of Pauline, who did not know 
hira, rushed up to her and kissed her vehement- 
ly on both cheeks, after which he thanked her 
most warmly for her portrayal of his ‘‘ most 
cherished creation.” 


It is the plan of the Swedish North Pole Ex- 

edition to winter on the northernmost isles of 
Saltuborsen, whence, by the aid of reindeer 
sledges, an ice journey poleward will be at- 
tempted. The chief of the expedition is ac- 
companied by two physicians, a naturalist, an 
Italian naval officer, a first mate, two engineers, 
ten picked seamen, and four Lapps for attending 
the reindeer, from forty to fifty of which, with 
3000 sacks of reindeer moss, and other neces- 
saries for an arctic winter, have been transport- 
ed by steamer to the designated winter-quarters. 
Also a house for the use of the party in winter 
while at the Seven Isles. - 





The Robert College, which was opened in 
Constantinople two years ago, has proved its 
success. At the second annual examination 
two hundred students were present, represent- 
ing sixteen distinct nationalities. On the clos- 
ing day addresses were delivered by the students 
in Turkish, French, Greek, Bulgarian, and En- 
glish. These orations were all original, and are 
said to have been marked by perspicacity of 
thought, correctness of expression, and eleva- 
tion of sentiment. The influence of Robert Col- 
lege will be powerful and wide-spread. Its pres- 
ident, Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, conceived the idea of 
its foundation, and many of our readers will re- 
member the earnest appeals he made in its be- 
half during his recent visit to this country. 





Doubtless it is too true that many employers 
are very inconsiderate and unjust toward those 
whom they employ. The life of many a poor 
sewing-girl is oppressed with difficulties which 
might be lightened, or even removed entirely, 
if the ladies who supply her with work ‘would 
only take a little kindly interest in her, and pay 
a fair price for her labor. An exchange men- 
tions the case of a young seamstress who was 
engaged by a prosperous manufacturer to go to 
Staten Island, where his family resided, “‘ for a 





month or so.’’ She was directed to the ferry, 
told where to land, and informed that his house 
was close by the landing. On landing as di- 
rected she found his house was nearly two miles 
distant, whither she wearily walked on a hot 
August day. She found her work was ripping 
old dresses and remaking. She remained two 
weeks in the family, and did work that would 
have cost thirty or forty dollars in any estab- 
lishment in the city. She was not paid at Staten 
Island, but was obliged to call three or four 
times at the gentleman’s place of business in 
this city before she received her pay, which was 
six dollars, minus ferriage and the cost of a 
stage ride from his house to the ferry. Com- 
ments are unnecessary On such facts. 





_As a literary turiosity the following stanza is 
given, in which ‘“‘e’’ is the only vowel used: 
“Eve, Eden's Empress, needs defended be; 

The serpent greets her when she seeks the tree. 

Serene she sees the speckled tempter creep: 

Gentle he seems—perverted schemer deep— 

Yet endless pretext ever fresh prefers; 

Perverts her senses, revels when she errs, 

Sneers when she weeps, regrets, repents: she fell; 

Then, deep revenged, reseeks the nether hell !” 


And only ‘‘i’’ is used in these four lines: 
“Idling I sit in this mild twilight dim, 
Whilst birds in wild swift vigils circling skim ; 
Light winds in sighing sink, till, rising bright, 
Night’s virgin pilgrim swims in vivid light.” 





Jerome's new picture, ‘The Fighting Gladia- 
tors,” is to be finished during the present sea- 
son. Itis one of his best works, and will prob- 
ably be placed on exhibition in this city on its 
arrival here. It has been purchased, we under 
stand, by Mr. A. T. Stewart for one hundr@d 
thousand francs. 





Whatever the law may be upon the subject, it 
is a well-known and existing fact that our best 
steamers have not suflicient accommodations to 
float half their passengers in case of accidents 
which necessitate abandoning the steamer. 
Boats are objected to on account of the room 
they take up, and the rafts supplied are seldom 
properly constructed. Recent disasters should 
lead to new legislation on this matter, or, at 
least, to a full understanding on the part of the 
public of what the owners of steamers ought to 
arrange for their safety. ; 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. A. F. R.—The Plain-basque Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. IV., will suit you.—We do 
not reply by mail. 

A Poor Gint.—Make your velveteen with a jockey 
basque and simple over-skirt edged with cord. For 
the alpaca use the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. The blouse-waist is some- 
times called a sailor waist; the latter usually has a 
square collar, and if meant for children, is gathered by 
India rubber in the hem instead of by a belt. Braid 
your hairinanet. The apron is usually put on with 
the belt of the dress skirt, but may have a separate 
belt. 

Fan.—Any of the French scourers will clean your 
gloves and felt hat well. 

S. A. N.—Get a bronze cashmere suit. It is too 
early to speak positively about furs. It is indecorous 
to meet a gentleman by appointment, and a letter ask- 
ing you for such a rendezvous should be deemed an 
impertinence, and remain unanswered. A gentleman 
is not at liberty to call on a lady uninvited. 

Hatrir.—The Josephine coiffure now so much in 
vogue will suit you. Read articles to‘ Ugly Girls” for 
hints about taking care of the hair. 

B. T., Va.—A cashmere princesse polonaise, with 
silk facings and silk skirt, worn with a soft felt hat 
of the same shade, will make a handsome traveling 
suit for you in October. Read New York Fashions 
for further hints. 

B.—A plain skirt, basque, and talma is all you can 
make of your twelve yards of plaid. An illustration 
of the dress with ruffled back breadths and apron front 
was given a year ago in Bazar No. 45, Vol. IV. Bustles 
are worn with such dresses, and the costume does not 
look scant. There is no help, we fear, for your crow’b- 
feet. Read the articles to “‘ Ugly Girls” in our back 
numbers. Get tamise cloth for your suit, and make 
with a loose polonaise, by pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. V. 

Country Girt.—Your black suit does not need alter- 
ation. Make the gray delaine with a princesse polo- 
naise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. V., 
and trim with silk facings of a lighter shade. Get a 
velvet ribbon sash and one of gros grain—price $3 a 
yard. The narrow scarfs are to be pinned in front. 
Jet Marguerites for ear-rings are in favor. Soine of 
the fall bonnets to be worn until the holidays have 
soft crowns of black net. 

Reaper.—For your black gros grain have a jockey 
basque and.coat sleeves piped with black velvet. Trim 
the skirt with two rows of side pleatings faced with 
velvet, and have a Worth over-skirt velvet-faced around 
the edge. 

Miiue.—As you are stout, kilt-pleated back hreadths 
would suit you better than flounces from the waist 
down. Have an apron front of three gores and a 
jockey basque. Jet passementerie and fringe, or else 
side pleating piped with velvet, is the trimming. Dull 
Pompeian red, or salmon, or French blue neck-ties 
are becoming to brunettes. The new floriated garnet 
sets would suit you for jewelry. 

Betu.—Over-skirts are not out of fashion, but some 
very stylish dresses have merely aprons instead. A 
princesse polonaise suit like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. V., is the model for a satine dress, though 
satine is not worn here as mourning. Have a Dolman, 
like illustration in the same paper, for the wrap. 
The Pompadour coiffure is giving place to the high 
Grecian style worn by the Empress Josephine. This 
will supersede chatelaines and the roll above the fore- 
head. 

Luvora.—A black French poplin, or a low-priced silk 
skirt, deeply flounced with side pleatings of cashmere, 
edged with bias silk an ineh wide, would be handsome 
with your black cashmere polonaise. 

Lorra.—Your samples did not reach us, Peacock 
blue silk is a stylish contrast with gray. Black or 
white damask gauze would be stylish for an apron 
over your yellow silk, with plain black Chambéry 
gauze for the pleated flounces on the back breadths. 
Ganzes are more fashionable than tulle. Grenadine 
is cheaper, and has the same effect by gas-light. If 
you are fond of contrasts, chestnut brown, reddish- 
maroon, and the old-fashioned violet are now seen 
occasionally with yellow shares. 
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Ladies’ Fall and Winter Suits, 
Fig. 1.—DovuBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
Over-Skirt, anp Watkine Sxirt (wirH 
Cur Paper Pattern). This elegant Paris 
costume, with which we furnish a cut paper pat- 
tern, is made of sea blue cashmere, embroid- 
ered with braid of a lighter shade. The jacket 
is extremely piquant. ‘The favorite Worth 
over-skirt hangs plain in this figure, and has 
somewhat the aspect of a redingote. It may 
be draped by tapes, as shown in the second 
illustration, so as to form a very bouffant and 
stylish panier. The under-skirt is of a con- 
venient walking length, and is trimmed with a 
kilt pleating. Sea blue crépe’de Chine hat, 
with a gauze veil and ashes-of-rose feather, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT TTT 
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| half of back breadth. Cut the front and back | basque and skirt of black faille, trimmed with | 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold | the material and fringe. 
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| of the goods to avoid seams. 
, each like the pattern given for the side gores, and 
put the pattern together by the notches. The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a kilt pleat- 
ing twelve inches deep. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for pleating, 414 yards. 

Fig. 2.—Watk1ne Suir. This suit is of bronze 
camel’s-hair, richly embroidered, and trimmed 
with guipurelace. ‘The basque has a broad pleat- 
ed postilion in the back, with a fan bow above it. 
The Worth over-skirt, which is shown here 
draped, is the same as that of which a cut paper 
pattern is given with Fig.1. Bronze tulle hat, 
trimmed with a profusion of red roses and leaves. 





Broad folds are set on 


Cut two pieces | the front with buttons to form a tablier; and the | 


long back breadths of the skirt are draped so as 
to make a very bouffant panier. Looped sash 
ends, trimmed with fringe, fall on the left side. 
Necklace of amber beads. 
hair, 





PARIS GOSSIP.: 
[From our Own CorresponpeEnT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


“¢ HAVE received a letter,” said Mrs. Hun- | that you were on the point of contr: t : bs 
{ ter, looking fixedly at the baron, ‘* which 4 4 ip ah eige 
Before I enter into any de- 


has surprised me. 


Yellow rose in the | 


** How long ago is it?” demanded Mrs. Hun- 
ter, 
‘Fourteen years, madame,” replied the gen- 

tleman. 
| Ophelia gasped a sigh of relief. Surely the 
| wife was dead. ‘ 

‘* When did you: wife die?” continu: 1 his in- 
terlocutor. 

** Never, madame,” said M. De Ballisac. 

Ophelia gave a low cry, and turned her face 
away. 

‘*Gracious Heavens!” shrieked the mother, 
exasperated beyond all self-control by the cymic- 
al coolness of the avowal; ‘‘ you mean to tell me 
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ion. 


“ No, mai 
the law wonly 
tion of a diyo, 
able happiness 
Opheha, Jf is 
should not have 
I could then he 
it no doubt cons 
dissolution of 
legal documents 
union , owin 
Waffarres ce 3 
weeks, when ity 
one. There isjj 
Course Of a few dy 





matriage with my daughter while you were al- 
ready the legal husband of another woman!” 








PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuis suit comprises 
three articles—double- 
breasted jacket, Worth 
over-skirt, and walking 
skirt. 

DovuBLE - BREASTED 
JacKET.—This pattern 
is in six pieces—front, 
side backs, back, sleeve, 
pocket, and collar, ‘The 
parts arenotched to pre- 
vent mistakes in put- 
ting together. The per- 
forations show where to 
Wste the seams on the 
shoulders and under the 
arms, to take up the 
darts, to turn back for 
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the lapels, to roll the 
collar, to place the 
pockets, to sew on the 
buttons, and to cut the 
button-holes, and the 
















































































size and shape of the 
under part of the sleeve. 
Cut all the parts length- 
wise of the goods. Cu- 
the collar with the midt 
dle laid on the edge of 
goods, Place the seam 
at the corresponding 









































seam in the middle of 
the back, and hold the 
collar toward yon when 
sewing it on, with the 
front edge of the collar 
placed even with the 
notch in front, after 


: ean ¢ t 
sewing the \/7. ‘This : tH 
garment is fitted loose- { 
ly with one dart on each it 


side of the front, side 
backs, and a middle = 
back seam, which is 

left open below the 

waist line. The jacket 

is double-breasted, be- 

ing cut with an extra 

width on each side of = 

the front. The right = 
front overlaps the left. : 
Three buttons and but- 
ton-holes close the front 
at the left side, and op- 
posite these is a second 





row corresponding to = 


them. The back of the 
neck is finished by a 
collar of the material, 
and the front is turned 
over to form lapels. 
The coat sleeve is left 
open on the outside 3 
seam to the notch. Sew 
the sleeve plain in the 
armhole, holding the 
sleeve toward you when 
sewingitin. Placethe 4 
top of the pocket even £2 
with the perforations 
on the skirt part be- 
tween the seam under 
the arm and the dart. 
An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams 
on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and a 
quarter of an inch for 
all others. 

Quantity of material, — = 
27 inches wide, 3°; & 
yards, = 

Number of buttons, 6. 
























































































































































Worth Over- 
Skirt. —This pattern is 
in two pieces—front and 
back. Only half the 
pattern is given. The 
pattern is notched to 
prevent mistakes in put- 
ting it together. ‘This 
garment is cut with four straight breadths. It 
is open in front, and has a seam in the middle 
of the back. The front breadth is laid in three 
side pleats turning toward the back. The back 
breadths are gathered, and sewed to the belt. 
The front is ornamented on each side with four 
large buttons. The sides are shortened by four 
side pleats turning upwatd, as the perforations 
denote on the back edge of the front breadth. 
Sew a tape, about twelve inches long, at the 
seam on the under side of the pleats, and tie in 
the back to form the panier, as shown by Fig. 
2 in the illustration; or, if preferred, the skirt 
ean hang perfectly straight, as in Fig. 1. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 454 
yards, 

Watkine Sxtrt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, and 
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Fig. 1.—DovUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WorTH Over-SKIRT (NOT DRAPED), 


LKING SKrrT (witH Cut Parser PATTERN). 


Fig. 83. —Carriacr Dress. This suit con- | 
sists of a basque, long over-skirt, and demi- 
trained skirt of olive green cashmere, trimmed 
with bias folds of silk and silk fringe of a lighter 
shade. Olive green silk hat, with bands of vel- | 
vet and ribbon of a lighter shade, blue feathers, 
and bright flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Hovse Dress. Skirt and basque- 
polonaise of claret gros grain, trimmed with | 
pleatings of the material and fringe. The heart- | 
shaped corsage opens low over a lace chemisette. | 

Fig. 5.—Visitinc Dress. This rich suit | 
consists of a basque, over-skirt, and skirt of | 
black velvet, trimmed with black silk pleatings | 
and piping and wide black fringe. Black vel- 
vet and silk bonnet, with bright flpwers and | 
blue curled feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Recrertion Dress. 


Low - necked 


| threw the baron off his guard. 


| her own hopes and her lover’s honor. 








OveER-SKIRT (DRAPED). 
(Cut Paper Patterns of 


tails on the extraordinary nature of the informa- | 


tion it contains I should like to ask you one 


| question, Monsieur De Ballisac. Were you ever 
| married ?” 


This was a stand-and-deliver which completely 
He turned as 
white as his perfumed handkerchief, and was 
utterly incapacitated from answering one word. 
Mrs. Hunter repeated her question. There was 
another pause, while Ophelia looked, with her 
poor heart in her eyes, hungry, despairing, yet 
ready to grasp at any straw wherewith to save 
When 
at length M. De Ballisac grasped the necessary 
strength to speak, he said, ‘‘ Yes, madame, I have 
been married,” as coolly as if the fact were no 


, more startling than that of his having smoked his 


usual cigar. 
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Fig. 3.—CarriacE Dress. 


Fig. 1, Double-breasted Jacket, Worth Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in Niue 


“* Quelle horreur !” exclaimed the baron, who been signed, and 
had sufficiently recovered the shock of discovery | marriage. 
| to assume the role becoming him in the present trust me to arm 
jcrisis. ‘Madame, if any one has told you Ij her honor, and s 
contemplated such an infamous act of treason | any trouble or ! 
toward my adored Ophelia, he has basely ca- | The last words 
lumniated me!” | who stood, like § 
“Then, in mercy’s name, explain yourself, | stunned by all 
monsieur,” said Mrs. Hunter, who began to think | The whole thing 
the man must be out of his right mind. ‘‘If | French novel; % 
your wife has never died, how could you think | deal of expenag 
of marrying another ?” | could not reel 
‘She would have been dead by the time Ij the attitude ° 
should have married your daughter,” replied the | Jiancée in this 
baron, unabashed. | confused to 9% 
This was too much for Mrs. Hunter. Clearly Frenchman col! 
‘he was mad. ‘Do you mean to say that you | source within M8 
| would have done away with her?” she asked, | which he assum 
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ter, her acceptance of him when he had obtained | however, that it was soon eat, drink, and be | bodied in this step, that she promised to give | 
. His ill-gotten gains went the way of all | him all the assistance in her power toward the 
Debts accumulated, cred- | attainment of his laudable ends. 

itors dunned him. He became a bankrupt to be | plays this interesting part in the narrative is that 
| rid of the worry of it all; and then starting on | Madame De Maléry to whom Madame De Rusen- | 
a new line, he betook himself to a boarding-| ville introduced Mrs. Hunter and Ophelia as the 
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| sorry. 


| money in his hands. 


it as a matter of course, were too bewildering for 
any words to express, had she been able to articu- 
late them. ‘I'he story, indeed, sounds so like an 
invention that if the writer had not been person- 
ally acquainted with the heroine, and known ; Y 
with her own knowledge that the narrative is, in | house, where his assumed title was sure to gain 
all its details, authentic, she would not dare ask | him a certain amount of consideration, and 
you to credit it. 
The explanation 


which followed may be better | shape or other. 
given 


The lady who 


baron’s best friend, and at his particular desire. 
The heiress’s fortune had been so hugely exag- 


where he might fall in with good luck in some | gerated, not merely what she had already in her 


Shortly after he had taken up| own right, but vast sums that were to come to 
in a short résumé than in the lengthy and | his abode in the boarding-house where it was! her later on the event of her mother’s death—a 


excited conversation which ensued between Mrs, | Ophelia’s fate to meet him Madame De Balli- | happy contingency known among French mar- 


Hunter and the baron. 
ried fourteen years previously, and, as he al- allowance, 
leged 
of good birth, and had brought him a handsome | 


fortune, which he very soon disposed of to his 


The man hadebeen mar- | sac’s mother died, leaving her daughter a small | riage contractors as espérances—that Madame 
which she took care to secure in such De Maléry was most affectionately zealous in/ 
his wife had never died. She was a lady | a way as to prevent its being seized by her hus- | aiding her cast-off husband to secure the prize, 
band. A separation de corps et de biens had al- | on the condition that she was to have a reason- 
| ready been legally drawn out between the hus-| able share in it herself. It sounds incredible that 
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was, it certainly did. He could not have been 


|a@ bona fide French subject, at any rate, for 


divorce does not exist in France: the nearest 
approach to it is the séparation de corps et de 
biens above alluded to; but this, while freeing 
the parties from personal bondage and all mu- 
tual claims in money-matters, does not em- 
power them to marry again. There is no doubt 
that the divorce was in process of being ob- 
tained, and that the former wife had been very 
diligent in getting up the necessary amount of 
grievances against the gentleman to facilitate 
its grant. The secrecy which was desirable 
they both preserved with great care, Madame 
De Rusenville lending her intelligent assistance 
in many ways, and turning to good aecount the 
total ignorance of Mrs. Hunter concerning the 
laws and manners of 
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the country, and feed- 
ing Ophelia’s unsuspect- 
ing affection for the 
scoundrel who was lur- 
ing her into the dis- 
graceful marriage by 
every art in her power. 
That her share in the 
affair was no unimpor- 
tant one has been al- 
ready surmised, but you 
have probably no idea 
of its real extent, or of 
the paramount interest 
that estimable lady felt 
in the success of the 
scheme. Comet. 





YELLOW. 


ELLOW has been 

for many years 
greatly and most un- 
justly despised. It is 
one of the finest of col- 
ors, with many exqui- 
sitely beautiful shades, 
and only when too pure 
is it unmanageable. 

The cold, pale prim- 
rose, that shines like a 
light in the hedge-rows, 
may be massed about 
a young face with im- 
punity. The dandelion 
must be used only in 
single vivid spots of 
flame. An older face 
must be more gently 
dealt with, by a brown- 
ish-yellow. The bru- 
nette may wear a green- 
yellow, and be all the 
better for it. Only pure 
chrome or mustard-col- 
or is intolerable by day ; 
and even that by gas or 
candle light is so much 
softened and paled that 
it becomes perfectly 
permissible in a dress. 
Orange, however, in 
large masses should be 
generally avoided, ex- 
cept in soft, dull mate- 
rials, 

Yellows of some 
shades are the most 
suitable of all colors to 
place near the face, so 
good is the effect on the 
complexion; they make 
the skin look fairer than 
it really is, and, of 
course, enhance the 
blues and pinks. What 
is called buff, a some- 
what dull, tawny, or 
warm yellow, is one of 
these. We all know 
how beautiful is the ef- 
fect of yellow hair when 
it occurs, which is not 
often, certainly; and 
how finely a bit of this 
color lightens and vivi- 
fies a picture. I have 
in my mind at this mo- 
ment two instances of 
this—the flowing hair 
of the Magdalen at the 
foot of the cross, in one 
of Rubens’s paintings in 























Fig. 5.—Visitinc Dress. 
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she, having nothing to live on at home, went| of temper on both sides, graver delinquencies | 


ing to part with her, sure of being able to live | frankly admitted by the offender himself. When: 
by his wits when he had only himself to provide his wife became again comparat 

He found the experiment less easy after a | tried to make friends with her; 

short trial than he had anticipated. His friends, | not to be duped twice. She refused to have any 
whose name was legion in the palmy days when | thing to say to her quondam lord and master, 
he was spending madame’s dot on petits soupers | beyond receiving an official visit from him at | 
and petits diners, gave him the cold shoulder | the New-Year, should he choose to pay his re- 
when he had borrowed money from a few of the 
softest-hearted of them. Then he took to gam- 
bling. This answered for a time: he was lucky, 
and once more society smiled on him. It was 
not the society in which his years of respectabil- 
ity had’ passed. But what did that matter ? 
Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 


for. 


if necessary, her co-operation. 








Fig. 6.—ReEcErTion Dress. 


own entire satisfaction. The result was that| band and wife on the grounds of incompatibility | the parties engaged should not have been afraid 


to venture on the bold step of bringing the new 


back to her mother ; the baron readily consent- | being alleged on that of M. De Ballisac, and | wife into close contact with the old one, thus in- 


creasing almost to certainty the risk of detec- | and 
ively well off, he | tion; but the whole story is incredible. If I | nese has a penchant for a certain yellow shot 
but the lady was | were writing a sensational adventure it would | with pink, which is extremely beautiful. Ru- 

| be very easy to embroider the facts, and fill up | bens often puts in a mass of deep yellow in a 
| any gaps in my own knowledge of the circum- | curtain or garment in his pictures with singu- 


the Antwerp Gallery; 
and that of a figure in 
a picture by John Bel- 
lini, a wondrous work 
at Venice. The girl’s 
hair is golden, with a 
ripple in it, and her 
eyes are large, haunt- 
ing, pellucid brown. 
Yellow was a favorite " with most of the 
old masters. Many early painters reproduce 
again and again pet draperies of shot yellow 
green, yellow and red, ete. Paul Vero- 


stances with a view to heightening the effect; | larly good effect; and many other instances 


but my object is to tell a plain, unvarnished tale. 


A lady who was acquainted with the 


She was either | Hunter family told me soon after the occurrence 
ae ) so touched by the proof of lingering tenderness, | that the make-believe baron was a Belgian, and . eft 
die! was the jolly baron’s motto. He found, | or flattered by the homage to her judgment em- | that this accounted for the divorce plan. If he | gled with pale rose ; but the more vivid a color 


| might be given. 
spects to her like any other gentleman. When|I may say, therefore, that I never ascertained | shade, almost the color of ale, which seems to 
the idea of mending his shattered fortunes by a | how it was that the divorce came to be seriously | go well with every thing. 

second marriage occurred to the self-made baron, | contemplated between a French subject and a | 
he wrote to his former wife and consulted her in | German, forthe wife was German and a Prot- | of colors. 
a friendly way about it, asking her advice, and, | estant. 


Vandyck is fond of a rich 


Yellow also goes pleasantly with a number 
A pale, dull blue is one; but pure 
blue and pure yellow are very harsh together. 


| Plum, salmon, maroon, sage, also mix well with 
yellow. 


Primrose tint may be carefully min- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[OcroBER 26, 1872. 











is, the more care is needed in mixing it with 
others without a jar. One out of two colors should 
always be dull and not too pure ; this is not gen- 
erally known, or it is forgotten, and the result 
is the coarse and vulgar contrasts that we see 
around us. Ambers of all shades are exceed- 
ingly good and becoming. 











ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


Tue genial sunshine floods the pale blue sky, 
The sullen river wakes to glint and flash, 
The low winds whisper, tossing merrily 
The scarlet tassels of the mountain ash; 
The lingering roses, pale and faint and sweet, 
Smile, opening to the warmth their fragrant breasts, 
And ’mid the dead leaves nestling ‘neath the feet 
The violets peep to light from sheltered nests, 


Each mighty tree October's signet bears, 

Gleaming in hues of crimson, gold, and brown, 
As some barbaric monarch, dying, wears ; 

His richest robes and dons his brightest crown. 
A soft sad loveliness, a perfume rare, 

Seems round the Autumn's parting hours to cling; 
A strange enchantment fills the brooding air, 

As through a dirge triumphant hope may ring. 


So, in some lives, we watch with reverent love, 
After long trials borne, long sorrows past, 
A hushed tranquillity awakes, to prove 
Patience has wrought her perfect work at last. 
But once, to glad the hot world’s restless strife, 
Comes childhood’s April, youth’s impassioned June; 
The sweet serenity of waning life, 
St. Martin’s Summer, is ite dearest boon. 





(Continued from No. 41, page 676.) 
TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuon or “Tur Lovers or Arpen,” “Lavy Aun- 
LEY’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXV.—( Continued. ) 
MRS. HARCROSS AT HOME, 


Watorave-Harcross came in almost imme- 
diately upon the reconciliation of the cousins, and 
flung himself into a chair with a suppressed yawn. 

** Not begun to dress, Augusta ?” he said, in a 
surprised tone. ‘‘ Weston must have been un- 
commonly interesting. Are you aware it’s sev- 
en o'clock? I never yet knew you to dress un- 
der an hour; and in all my caloulations I gen- 
erally allow you something more like two.” 

**T'll say good-by,” said Weston. ‘‘I don’t 
think I've been an obstacle to the toilette, have 
J, Augusta? You rarely stand on ceremony 
with me.” 

** Not at all. 
night.” 

‘* Not to ‘ dear Lady Basingstoke’s,’ Augusta ? 
I thought you and she adored each other.” 

**T would rather disappoint any one than Ju- 
lia Basingstoke,” replied Mrs, Harcross ; ‘‘ but I 
have an intolerable headache. Don’t stand star- 
ing at me in that pitying way, Weston. I only 
want a little rest. You can go to the dinner 
without me, Hubert. I know Julia is very anx- 
ious to have you there.” 

Weston shook hands and departed, curious 
and thoughtful. ‘‘'There’s something queer 
about that picture,” he said to himself, as -he 
walked Charing Crossward, ‘‘and I wouldn’t 
give very much for Mr. Narcross’s domestic fe- 
licity this evening. Yet it can hardly be jeal- 
ousy—of a woman who died thirty years ago— 
unless that portrait in his chambers is an acci- 
dental likeness of some one he has cared about. 
Perhaps that is Augusta’s suspicion. Yet, if 
that were the notion, why should she be so 
strangely affected at finding out the history of 
the picture? It’s a queer business altogether ; 
but I’m very glad I came across that engraving 
at ‘Tombs’s; it may serve me as a fulcrum.” 

**]'m sorry you can't go tothe dinner,” said Mr. 
Harcross, with his eyes half closed. He would 
sleep for ten minutes or so at will, and arise 
from such brief slumber like an intellectual giant 
refreshed. ‘* Was the herd larger than usual, 
and more than usually oppressive ?” 

“*T have had rather a fatiguing afternoon, and 
as you can never give me any assistance—” 

** My dear Augusta, were I the idlest man in 
the world, [ should shirk that kind of thing. I 
have not the knack of seeming enchanted to see 
a host of uninteresting people. I rather like a 
good ponderous dinner—people brighten won- 
derfully amidst the clatter of knives and forks 
and the popping of Champagne corks; and if one 
has a good cook, as we happily have, one sees 
one’s friends at their best under those genial in- 
fluences. But an afternoon party—a crowd of 
meanderers circulating inanely, buzzing like so 
many gadflies, a little music, a little literature, 
a little science, a little religion, a little scandal, 
all going on at once in the most distracting man- 
ner—upon my word, fashionable woman must be 
a devoted creature if she can stand that kind of 
thing. But had I been ever so willing, I could 
not have been at home this afternoon; we had 
a field-day in the committee-room.” 

Augusta was standing by the open window, 
pale as her muslin dress. Should she talk to him 
now, or wait till he returned from the dinner? 
That which she had to say to him was of an agi- 
tating nature; she, who was ordinarily so serene 
and emotionless a creature, felt that she might 
hardly be mistress of herself when once that sub- 
ject was broached between those two. Would it 
not be best to wait till night, when there would 
be no hazard of a servant coming in suddenly 
while they were talking? She looked across at 
the clock on the chimney-piece—a quarter past 
seven; and at eight o'clock Mr. Harcross was 
due at her dear friend Lady Basingstoke’s. She 
had promised her dear Julia that she shonld 


I don’t think I shall go out to- 


come, and she knew that her dear Julia relied: 


upon him as the intellectual Samson who was to 
sustain the weight of a somewhat heavy banquet, 
for dear Julia’s guests were exalted, but dull. 
If they were both absent, people might talk—in- 
deed, if even one were wanting, people might 
talk, since she herself had been seen that after- 
noon in all her accustomed brilliancy. Mrs. 
Harcross shivered at the thought that her dear 
friends might lay their heads together, as the 
phrase goes, and speculate about her—might 
even conjecture that she and her husband had 
quarreled, She knew that was the general opin- 
ion when a wife, from any unexplained cause, 
failed to come up to time. 

‘*7 havea distracting headache, Hubert,” she 
said, ‘‘ but perhaps I had better go with you. I 
know dear Julia depends upon us.” 

‘Very well, my dear,” murmured Mr. Har- 
cross, without opening his eyes; ‘‘go by all 
means, if you really think you can dress in three- 
quarters of an hour. Or couldn't you wear that 
peach-colored and white thing you have on? It’s 
uncommonly pretty.” 

Mrs. Harcross looked down at her mauve silk 
train and India muslin over-skirt with a con- 
temptuous shrug. 

‘*IT wonder you can propose any thing s0 ab- 
surd, Hubert, when I have been seen in this dress 
by at least a hundred people this very afternoon, 
Julia Basingstoke among them.” 

‘In that case you had better make haste. I 
can dress in twenty minutes.” 

Mrs. Harcross took the engraving from the 
table where she had thrown it, rolled it up care- 
fuily, and carried it away to her dressing-room, 
where she locked it up in one of her private 
drawers before she rang for Tullion, her maid. 
At five minutes before eight she came down 
stairs in her evening splendor, radiant in pearl 
gray satin and airy tulle, with great bunches of 
crimson azaleas gleaming amidst the cloudy 
draperies, and a coronet of azaleas and diamonds 
on her dark hair. If there were any glory in 
being the husband of one of the handsomest 
women in London, Mr. Harcross certainly en- 
joyed that distinction. 

But there was no elation in his countenance 
to-night as he stood at the foot of the stairs and 
calmly surveyed the splendid figure descending 
toward him. If his wife’s splendor and beauty 
evoked any feeling in his mind, it was wonder— 
wonder that any human creature of average in- 
telligence could be satisfied with a life so empty 
—this perpetual shifting of gorgeous raiment, 
this house which was never a home. 

Mrs. Harcross had usually plenty to say for 
herself, in a certain commonplace way; but to- 
night she was silent, though the drive to the Ty- 
burnian district, where the widowed Lady Ba- 
singstoke had set up her tent, was rather a long 
one. Mr. Harcross was tired, and leaned back 
in the carriage, without-any disturbing consider- 
ations about his ‘‘ back hair,” and closed his eyes. 
He was not offended by -his wife’s silence, nor 
did it inspire him with those vague apprehen- 
sions which some men are apt to feel under such 
circumstances—a foreboding of curtain-lectures 
to come. He concluded that “‘ the herd” had 
been troublesome, and this particular Wednes- 
day afternoon a failure. 

‘The evening at Lady Basingstoke’s was as 
other evenings. Mr. Harcross talked a good 
deal, and talked well. In the brief pauses of 
his life, between the day’s labor and the even- 
ing’s pleasure, a man may reflect upon the emp- 
tiness of this kind of existence, and tell himself 
that it is all vanity; but once in the ring, with 
all the light and sweetness of society around him, 
his spirits are apt to rise. The intoxication is 
not of the highest, perhaps, but pleasant enough 
while it lasts. Nobody at Lady Basingstoke’s 
could have supposed that Mr. Harcross was tired 
of life. 

Dear Julia thanked her dear Augusta with 
effusion at parting. 

**So good of you to come. I never saw Sir 
Thomas Heavitree so agreeable; he and Mr. 
Harcross seem to get on so well together. It 
was quite a relief to see him so much amused.” 

‘*I'm very glad we were able to come, Julia. 
Hubert had a committee before the Lords to- 
day. I was half afraid he would be too much 
exhausted to dine out.” 

‘* But he is so wonderfully clever, and takes 
every thing so coolly. I should fancy he could 
hardly know what fatigue means. But you are 
not looking well to-night, Augusta. I observed 
it at dinner. I never saw you so pale.” 

‘*T dare say it’s the color of my dress—rather 
an old color, isn’t it? 1 told Boutfante so, but 
she insisted upon my having it.” 

**Your dress is lovely, dear, as it always is. 
But you really are not looking well.” 

With these and many other expressions of 
sympathy the friends parted, and Mrs. Harcross 
went off, with Hubert in her wake, feeling toler- 
ably satisfied with his evening. ‘The party had 
been rather a dull business perhaps, but he had 
been the source and centre of any brief flashes 
of brilliancy that had enlivened it. ‘This kind 
of social success was one of the prizes that he 
had set himself to win, or rather an appanage 
of his professional position. He had nothing 
better to look forward to, only to mount a lit- 

tle higher upon the ladder which he had been 
slowly ascending from his youth upward, and 
every rung of which was familiar tohim. Were 
he to become Lord Chancellor, life could give 
him very little more than it gave him now. He 
had reason to be content. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


MR. AND MRS. HARCROSS BEGIN TO UNDER- 
STAND EACH OTHER. 


““WILL you come into my room for a few 





moments’ talk before you go up stairs, Hubert? 
I want to ask you a question.” 


Mrs. Harcross made this request on the thresh- 
old of her morning-room, just as her husband was 
turning toward that secondary staircase which 
led to his dressing-room. 

‘*T am quite at your service, my dear Augusta. 
This is just the time in the evening when I have 
the least possible inclination for sleep. What is 
it about? Another dinner'at home, made up on 
purpose for Sir ‘Thomas Heavitree? I fancied 
you were meditating something in the carriage, 
you were so unusually silent. You didn’t even 
say any thing about Lady Heavitree’s cheese-col- 
ored moiré, with satin upholsterer’s work about 
the skirt, which I really thought would provoke 
your powers of ridicule.” 

He strolled after his wife into the pretty chintz- 
draperied sitting-room, where a moderator lamp 
shed its chaste light on a table heaped with new 
books and periodicals. The easiest chairs, the 
most perfect appliances for writing in all the 
house, were to be found here. Mr. Harcross 
dropped into his favorite chair by the fire-place, 
which was artistically screened at this season by 
a little grove of ferns. 

**T was not thinking of any body’s dress to- 
night,” Mrs. Harcross said, moodily. 

‘*Indeed! Then I may fairly conjecture that, 
like Louis XV. when he didn’t hunt, your maj- 
esty did nothing.” 

“*You are very polite. I hope my ideas do 
sometimes soar above toilettes, even in society, 
where one is not supposed to think very serious- 
ly. But to-night my mind was absorbed by a 
somewhat painful subject.” 

‘I’m sorry to hear that. I certainly thought 
you were confoundedly quiet. Is it any thing 
wrong in the house? Does Fluman want to 
better himself?” 

Fluman was a butler of unusual accomplish- 
ments, who had assisted Mr. and Mrs. Harcross 
to maintain their establishment at its high-press- 
ure point of excellence. 

‘* How can you be so absurd, Hubert? As if 
Ishould allow myself to be worried by any thing 
of that kind!” 

‘** But I can’t conceive a greater loss than Flu- 
man. Weshould collapse utterly if he left us in 
the middle of a season. I’m sure, at the begin- 
ning of a dinner, when things look rather dull, 
I often say to myself, ‘Never mind, we are in 
the hands of Fluman;’ just as in graver affairs 
one would say, ‘ We are in the hands of Provi- 
dence.’ I think he has recondite arts in the 
administration of his wines—derived from the 
Romans, perhaps, who cultivated dining from a 
more artistic point of view than we have ever at- 
tained. I have seen him warm the stupidest 
people into sprightliness by judicious doses of 
Chateau d’Yquem ; and if conversation flags to- 
ward the close of the banquet, he can work 
wonders with parfait amour and dry Curacoa. 
I should consider it a domestic bereavement if 
he wanted to leave us. If he were to take it 
into his head that he was losing caste by living 
with a professional man, for instance, or any 
thing of that kind!” 

‘* When you have done talking nonsense, Hu- 
bert, I shall be very glad to speak of serious 
things. I suppose that is the sort of stuff with 
which you amuse one another in your arbitration 
cases.” 

‘«There is a good deal of nonsense talked, I 
dare say. An arbitration case is a comfortable 
free-and-easy kind of affair that pays uncom. 
monly well. And now, my dear, what is this 
serious business, and why do you sit staring at 
me in that moody way ?” 

‘There was something in his wife’s face that he 
had never seen there before—something that set 
his heart beating a little faster than usual—some- 
thing that sent his thoughts back to one dreadful 
day in his life, the day when Grace Redmayne fell 
dead at his feet. 

‘Do you remember the day when I called on 
you at your chambers, Hubert ?” 

‘* Certainly ; I remember your coming to the 
Temple one afternoon, on some important mat- 
ter. Your visit was not a very startling event ; 
of course my chambers are always open to you.” 

‘*T saw a picture there—a portrait—which you 
told me was a portrait of your mother.” 

‘*Yes; I recollect your remarking my moth- 
er’s portrait, What then?” 

‘* It really is your mother’s picture, Hubert?” 
his wife asked, very earnestly. ‘‘It is not an 
accidental likeness of any one else—of some one 
of whom you may have thought I should be jeal- 
ous? You were not deceiving me?” 

His dark face had flushed to the brow at this 
suggestion. 

‘*It is not in the least like any one else,” he 
said; ‘‘it is my mother’s likeness.” 

‘‘Indeed! Then I think it would have been 
to your credit if you had been more explicit on 
the subject of your antecedents, when you first 
spoke to my father about our marriage.’ 

He started to his feet with a quick indignant 
movement, but in the next moment settled him- 
self calmly in his favorite pose against the angle 
of the mantel-piece. 

‘“*T can not quite follow your line of argument, 
Mrs. Harcross,” he said; ‘‘I shall be obliged if 
you will make it a little clearer.” 

“Thad a print brought me this afternoon—an 
engraving of the picture in your chambers.” 


*“Indeed! I did not know the picture had 
been engraved. I shall be very glad to secure 
a copy.” 


““ Your mother’s name is written on the back 
of the engraving—it is a proof before letters— 
and the person who brought me the picture told 
me her history.” 

** May I inquire the name of the person who 
took so much trouble about my family affairs ?” 

**] would rather not tell you that.” 

**T will not press the question. I think I can 
make a shrewd guess at the identity of the: offi- 
cious individual.” ; 





** There ‘was nothing officious in the business. 





The person who brought me the picture—as a 
rare engraving worth adding to my collection — 
had no idea of any connection between you and 
the original of the portrait.” 

‘Innocent person! ‘Those fetchers and car- 
riers are such simple, unsuspecting creatures! 
And so, through this unconscious informer’s aid, 
you have discovered that my mother’s name was 
Mostyn, and that she was an actress, I presume, 
Was it this appalling discovery that troubled you 
all the evening ?” 

“Yes, Hubert. I have been very much dis- 
turbeg by this discovery; and, painful as it is, 
still more so by your want of candor.” 

‘*Indeed! What would you have wished? 
That I should tear the plaster from a very old 
wound, never quite healed? That I should have 
lifted the curtain from a pieture that I have 
made it the business of my life to shroud? Did 
I ever boast of my antecedents, Mrs. Harcross, 
or endeavor to exalt myself in your eyes? When 
I asked you to marry me, I offered you myself, 
with all my chances in the future. I said noth- 
ing about the past, nor can I conceive that you 
have any thing to do with it, or the shadow of a 
right to call me to question about it.” 

‘* The story is quite true, then ?” asked Augus- 
ta, white to the lips, and with the hand that held 
a gauzy burnoose round her trembling visibly. 
‘This Mrs. Mostyn was an actress, and your 
mother ?” 

**She was both. She died in Italy before I 
was five years old; but she lived long enough 
for me to love her tenderly. Be good enough 
to bear that fact in mind when you are talking 
of her.” 

‘* And the rest of the story is equally correct, 
I conclude—the lady closed her career by an 
elopement ?” 

**She began her career, so far as I am con- 
cerned, by an elopement,” Mr. Harcross replied, 
coolly. ‘‘She ran away with my father.” 

‘* And was married to him, I suppose?” his 
wife said, breathlessly. 

‘‘'That is a question I have never been in a 
position to solve,” answered Mr. Harcross. “If 
he did marry her—as I am naturally inclined to 
believe he did—he never acknowledged the mar- 
—_ in any public manner, and—he broke her 

eart.” 


The last words came slowly, and with an ev- 
ident effort. ‘‘ He broke her heart,” he repeat- 
ed to himself, as the force of his own words came 
home to him. It was not the only heart that 
had been so broken. 

**You have not condescended to tell me the 
name of your father,” said Augusta, after a little 


Aause, 
e Oh,” cried her husband, his face lighting up 
with a sudden flash of triumph, ‘‘ your inform- 
ant—the useful person—did not enlighten vou 
on that point! Then I decline to eke out his 
information. I refuse to answer the question 
which you ask so graciously.” 

‘“As you please,” she said, in an icy tone. 
‘The name could make very little difference. 
It would not make the dishonor deeper or less 
deep; nothing can add to or lessen the shame I 
have felt to-day.” 

“What is my birth to you?” cried Hubert 
Harcross, passionately. ‘* Have I failed in one 
tittle of my bargain? Have I fattened on your 
fortune, or wasted your substance, or given my- 
self up to a life of pleasure, as nine men out of 
ten would have done in my circumstances? Do 
you presume to call me to account because there 
is possibly the bar sinister across my escutcheon ? 
What does it matter to you whose son I am, so 
long as I perform my part of the transaction 
‘which you and I entered upon three years ago? 
You are ashamed of my mother! Why, in heart 
and mind, and every thing that makes a woman 
beautiful, she was immeasurably your superior? 
She did not dress three times a day, or live only to 
fulfill the debtor and creditor account in her visit- 
ing-book. Indeed, she was a woman who could 
exist without a visiting-book or a French milli- 
ner, At the time I remember her she was the 
devoted slave of a scoundrel, long-suffering, ten- 
der, enduring neglect and hard usage with an 
angelic patience, made happy by a smile or a 
careless word of kindness. Oh God! such a life, 
bitter enough to stamp its cruel details on the 
brain of a four-year-old child! My mother was 
a woman of a thousand, Mrs. Harcross, although 
she sacrificed fame and fortune to a most con- 
summate villain.” 

For some moments Augusta Harcross sat si- 
lent, speechless with passion, and with the fleecy 
folds of her cloak clasped convulsively across her 
breast by a hand which no longer shook—a 
hand which had grown rigid, as in some mortal 
convulsion of soul and body. 

‘*T am obliged to you for this sudden burst 
of candor,” she said at last. ‘‘It has, at any rate, 
the merit of novelty, and it is just as well that I 
should understand your appreciation of my char- 
acter. I am immeasurably the inferior of an 
actress—a lady whose first husband was problem- 
atical, and about whose second alliance there 
seems hardly room for doubt ; and after marrying 
me under false pretenses, you coolly refusc to tell 
me your father’s name, and insult me when [ 
express my sense of shame on discovering the 
cruel blot upon your birth. If you had told me 
this story when you asked me to be your wife, 
I might have overlooked the disparity of our po- 
sitions, might have shut my eyes to the past— 

‘“‘'That is to say, the daughter of Mr. William 
Vallory, the sage pilot of the perilous straits of 
Basinghall Street, the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of insolvent mankind, might have deigned 
to overlook the want of blue blood in the veins 
of her suitor. hat is what you mean, I suppose. 
If [ had sued very humbly, and shown myself su- 
premely conscious of my abasement, you might 
have forgiven me for not being a scion, in the 
direct line, of the house of Stanley or Russell. 

For once in her life Augusta Harcross gave 
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wav to a little burst of womanly feeling. She 
yose suddenly, and went toward the door lead- 
ing to her dressing-room, and thengpausing on 
the threshold, turned to her husband! , 

«| believe I could have forgiven you any thing, 
Hubert, but the confession that you have never 
cared for me.” F 

Something in her tone and look touched him, 
even in the midst of his indignation. He went 
over to the doorway, and stopped her as she was 
leaving the room. 

‘* Never cared for you, Augusta!” he repeat- 
ed. ‘* What foolish stuff all this is! Why do 

ou goad me into a furious passion, and then 
take what I say for gospel? Forgive me for 
any thing savage I may have said just now; it 
had no real meaning. 1 was stung to the quick 
by your contemptuous allusions to my mother. 
I give you my honor, Augusta, she was a good 
woman. Whatever may have been the mystery 
of that fatal alliance, I would pledge my life 
that she was guiltless. I am never likely to 
know the details of that story; why should you 
wish to be wiser than I? Let it rest with the 
dead. My childhood and youth were protected 
by a friend of my father's, a man whose nature 
was as noble as his was base. Come, Augusta, 
be reasonable,” he went on, regaining something 
of his usual easy manner. ‘‘ Forgive me for 
any nonsense that anger may have made me say 
just now, and let us drop this subject at once 
and forever. This is the first time it has been 
broached between us. Be wise, my dear, and 
Jet it be the last.” 

‘* As you please,” Mrs. Harcross replied, cold- 
ly. ‘Since nothing you could tell me could 
possibly. lessen the pain this discovery has given 
me, Iam not likely to torment you with any far- 
ther allusion to it. As for what you said of my- 
self just now, I may forgive, but I am not very 
likely to forget it.” ; 

“Did I say any thing very ferocious ?” asked 
Mr. Harcross, with a little careless laugh ; ‘* pray 
take it all for what it was worth, Augusta. <A 
man’s tongue runs at random when he is in a 
rage. Upon my word, I don’t know what I said. 
I was very fond of my poor mother—I can see 
the dear face now, not what it is in that portrait, 
but faded and care-worn as it grew before she 
died—and when I consider what her life might 
have been, and how that villain ruined it, there 
is no limit to my hatred of his memory. But I 
will never speak of him again. Shake hands, 
Augusta, and forget that I have been a brute.” 

So there was reconciliation and peace; rather 
a hollow peace, perhaps, at the best, but sufficient 
for the preservation of the amenities of domestic 
life, which were not outraged that season by any 
obvious estrangement between Mr. and Mrs. 
Harcross. ‘To the polite world they were still 
‘*My dear Hubert” and ‘‘ My dear Augusta,” 
nor did footmen breaking in upon their privacy 
with a coal-scuttle or a salver of letters ever dis- 
cover them sulky or quarrelsome. Yet Mrs. Har- 
cross had in nowise forgotten the impulsive utter- 
ances of that night, and the bitter doubt of her 
husband’s affection came very often between her 
and the joys of millinery. 

Nor could she teach herself to forget that 
miserable discovery which Mr. Weston Vallory’s 
good nature had assisted her to make. ‘There 
are some women in whose gentle souls the knowl- 
edge of such a blemish in the life of their best 
beloved would have inspired only a supreme ten- 
derness and pity, women who would have loved 
Walgrave-Harcross only so much the more— 
who would have been so much the more proud 
of the reputation he had won for himself, for the 
sad story of his birth and childhood. But Mrs. 
Harcross was not such a woman. She never 
thought of her husband’s secret without thinking 
how it would look in the eyes of her own particu- 
lar world if it were suddenly made public—as it 
might be, she told herself, at any moment. She 
had no power of looking beyond that narrow 
circle in which she revolved. Westbourne Ter- 
race bounded her world on the north, and Ec- 
cleston Square on the south; Brighton and Scar- 
borough, Ems and Spa, were the outlying depend- 
encies of this empire. Of the vast mass of hu- 
manity outside her sphere, of the great human 
race of the future, to which, should her husband 
win greatness, he might safely confide his fame, 
Mrs. Harcross thought not at all. Had her hus- 
band been an Erasmus or a Raphael, she would 
have still been ashamed of him, with that blot 
on his escutcheon. 

“I have often felt uncomfortable when my 
friends have asked about his people; whether he 
belonged to the Walgraves of Cheshire or the 
Hadley Walgraves, and so on,” she said to her- 
self. ‘* What shall I feel now ?” 

Walgrave-Harcross went on his way, and made 
no sign. Every thing prospered with him; his 
reputation ripened like fruit on a southern wall. 
He had a wonderful knack of making the most 
of his successes, without any appearance of self- 
appreciation. Men of high repute deferred to 
him, and acknowledged that in his own particu- 
lar line he was unapproachable. The reputation 
Was not, perhaps, a very lofty one; he was hard- 
ly on the high-road to become a Bacon, or even 
a Thurlow; but it was a reputation that made 
him a marked man at dinner-parties, and raised 
Mrs. Hareross day by day just a step higher on 
the crowded slope which leads to that heavenly 
J erusalem of “‘ the best society ;” and this state 
of things would have entirely satisfied Mr. Val- 
lory’s daughter, had it not been for that bitter 
secret which vexed the repose of her soul. 

Wide as the gulf had always been between 
husband and wife, it widened a little more after 
this, or perhaps it was rather that the severance 

came more perceptible. There was a kind of 
embarrassment in their intercourse. Hubert’s 
manner was at once cold and apologetic. Au- 
gusta gave way to melancholy by the domestic 
hearth, instituted a chronic headache, and iso- 
lated herself in her morning-room with the ferns 





and chintz rose-buds. That splendid interior in 
Mastodon Crescent did not make a lively picture, 
when there were no guests to call forth the social 
instincts of Mr. and Mrs. Harcross. But they 
never quarreled ; on that point Augusta congrat- 
ulated herself with a lofty pride. 

‘*T have never quarreled with my husband,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘not even on that dreadful 
night when he deliberately insulted me.” 

There were not many evenings, however, on 
which the house in Mastodon Crescent was thus 
gloomy. During the season Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
cross rarely staid at home together, except to re- 
ceive company. ‘There were occasions when the 
gentleman excused himself from going out, and 
sat alone in the chilly library till the small hours, 
cramming himself with facts and figures for the 
next day’s business; but Augusta was not fet- 
tered by his labors, and went forth alone, radiant 
and splendid, to awaken envy in the breasts of 
less fortunate matrons. 

Mrs. Harcross and Georgie Davenant became 
fast friends in the interval that elapsed before the 
damsel’s marriage. Georgie was an enthusiastic 
worshiper of the beautiful, and that cold perfect 
face of Augusta’s had won her heart at once. 
She exalted the lawyer’s daughter into a heroine, 
and was as much flattered by Augusta’s notice 
as if she had been one of the greatest ladies in 
the land. Other girls had complained of the 
impossibility of ‘‘ getting on” with Mrs. Harcross, 
but bright little Georgie warmed the statue into 
some kind of life. If Mrs. Harcro#s could be 
warmly interested in any subject, that subject 
was dress, and at such a period it was naturally 
a theme of no small importance in the eyes of 
Miss Davenant. In giving her new friend her 
sympathy, Mrs. Harcross perhaps regarded her 
less as a young lady who was going to be mar- 
ried than as a young lady who required a trous- 
seau. She carried Miss Davenant about shop- 
ping with her in her own barouche, or brougham, 
as the weather suggested, until Mrs. Chowder, 
the damsel’s aunt, feeling herself a creature of 
limited ideas in comparison with Mrs. Harcross, 
dropped into the background quietly, and con- 
tented herself with ordering recherché luncheons 
for her stylish guest, and placidly coinciding with 
all Augusta’s opinions. 

By Mrs. Harcross Miss Davenant was pre- 
sented to the great Bouffante, who consented, 
although the pressure of business at this time 
was something unprecedented—the Duchess of 
Durham’s water-party, Lady Doldrum’s private 
theatricals, Mrs. St. Quintaine’s fancy ball, all 
crowding upon the mighty mind of the milliner 
within a single fortnight — consented, solely to 
oblige Mrs. Harcross, to undertake a consider- 
able portion of Miss Davenant’s outfit. It was 
a favor which Georgie must, of course, feel to the 
end of her life. ‘The two ladies kissed each other 
in the brougham after it was all settled. They 
had spent a whole afternoon at Bouffante’s, 
turning over silks and satins, and consulting 
about fringes and laces, gimps and furbelows, 
and refreshed by afternoon tea, served on a 
massive salver by the milliner’s lackey. 

‘*Boutfante gives herself intolerable airs,” 
said Mrs, Harcross; ‘‘ but her style is inimita- 
ble. No one can touch her.” 

‘* How ever shall I bring myself to wear those 
dresses!” exclaimed Georgie; ‘‘ it’s delightful to 
choose them, but, do you know, I can’t imagine 
myself flourishing about in them; I should have 
to give up the society of Pedro, and all the rest 
of the animals. I have scarcely ever worn any 
thing but piqué or holland, so that I could run 
about the garden and play with the dogs just as 
I liked. But imagine me in that mauve silk, 
smothered with chenillé fringe, like the picture 
Madame Bouffante showed us, and half a dozen 
Newfoundland puppies scrambling into my lap.” 

“* My dear child, you must give up those abom- 
inable dogs and that atrocious monkey when you 
are married, I hope you don’t mean to overrun 
Clevedon with such creatures.” 

** Not have some of my dogs to live with me!” 
cried Georgie, with a piteous look. ‘* Of course 
there are some that are such favorites of papa’s, 
I couldn't rob him of them. But I must have 
some at Clevedon. Besides, Frank adores dogs. 
I wonder you don’t care for them. Don’t be of- 
Speed, Augusta, but do you know, that splendid 

ouse of yours always seems ,to me rather dull 
because there are no dogs in it. I shouldn’t ap- 
preciate the handsomest drawing-room in En- 
gland, if there were not a Maltese terrier or a 
Skye on the hcarth-rug.” 

‘* Perhaps you miss something else in my 
house,” said Augusta, with rather a moody coun- 
tenance. ‘‘I have no children, you know.” 

‘Oh dear, no, it was not that,” exclaimed 
Georgie, blushing, and fearful that she had 
wounded her friend; ‘‘I never thought about 
the absence of children. I have not been accus- 
tomed to children, and am not extraordinarily 
fond of them. It sounds dreadful to say that, 
doesn’t it? I see dear little blue-eyed things in 
the cottages where I visit, and they seem to take 
to me; but, oh dear, their poor little noses and 
pinafores are so dirty, and their fingers always 
wet or sticky, and I can’t help thinking that 
Newfoundland puppies are nicer.” 

Sir Francis Clevedon and Miss Davenant were 
to be married at Kingsbury. Mrs. Harcross 
went down to the Bungalow to be present at the 
wedding, but Mr. Harcross was compelled to 
forego that pleasure. Every hour of his work- 
ing-day was appropriated just at this time, he 
told his wife: the thing was utterly impossi- 
ble. 

**It’s excessively provoking, Hubert,” said 
Mrs. Harcross when he demonstrated this fact to 
her. ‘‘I hate going among a herd of strangers 
without my husband.” 

‘But your dearest Georgie and your dear 
Colonel are not strangers.” 

‘*Of course not, but their friends are. It 
seems so unnatural-for me to be there without 





you. However, I've promised Georgie, and 
can’t disappoint her.” 

**Go, my dear Augusta, and enjoy yourself. 
What is that song Miss Davenant sings, ‘'They 
tell me thou’rt the favored guest?’ Go, and be 
the favored guest, my dear; I shall be pleased 
to know you are happy while I am drudging in 
the committee-room.’ 

**'The session will be over soon, and then, I 
suppose, I shall occasionally be favored with 
your society,” said Augusta, with rather a sulky 


ir. 

“‘ Of cotirse, my dear. But upon those occa- 
sions when I can give you my society you are 
apt to be afflicted by one of your headaches.” 

Augusta was silent. It was not a téte-a-téte 
evening with her husband for which she languish- 
ed. She wanted him to escort her to flower- 
shows and evening parties. She wanted the 
world to see that her’ marriage was a happy one. 

**T am afraid people will think there is some 
estrangement between us, Hubert, as we are so 
rarely seen together,” she said. 

** What does it matter what people think, so 
long-as we are not estranged?” asked Mr. Har- 
cross, in his coolest tone. ‘‘ Besides, we are 
continually being seen together. Only when 
you ask me to go down to Tunbridge Wells for 
a couple of days in the busiest part of the year, 
to see a young lady married, you ask an impos- 
sibility.” 

‘*Kingsbury church,” said Augusta, medita- 
tively—*‘ isn’t that the little’ willage church you 
told meabout in one of your letters from that farm- 
house you went to for change of air after your 
illness ?” 

“Yes, it was King something—Kingsbury, 
perhaps.” 

** And the name of the farm-house—I’ve for- 
gotten it. What was the name of the farm- 
house, Hubert ?” 

“Upon my word, my dear, I've forgotten it 
too,” Mr. Harcross replied, after a pause. ‘‘ But 
what can it matter ?” 

**Not very much, certainly; only if we are 
driving about while I am at ‘Tunbridge Wells, I 
should like to have a look at the place where you 
staid so long. You sent me quite a fascinatmg 
description of it, you know, in your usual off- 
hand way. I should like to have seen it.” 

‘*There is nothing worth seeing, my dear. 
It is a nice old-fashioned place, smothered with 
roses; but you may see half a dozen such in 
every rural neighborhood. You'd better not 
trouble yourself about going to look at it. I be- 
lieve the people I staid with have left the country.” 

**How odd! I thought that kind of people 
were fixtures, rooted as firmly as their trees.” 

‘*There are tempests that tear up the stron- 
gest oaks.” 

‘*'That sounds as if there were some romantic 
story connected with the people.” 

‘*Nothing more romantic than insolvency. 
The farmer had been doing badly for some years 
when I was there, and I believe he got tired of 
failure at last, and shipped himself and his family 
for one of the colonies.” 

‘* How very sad!” exclaimed Mrs. Harcross ; 
and the subject was exhausted. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





INGLISH GOSSIP. 


Our National Fine and our Real Offense.—The Queen 
and the Prophet.—The Bridge of Sighs.—No Slave 
to his Stomach. 

O we are to pay you, the Times informs us 

this morning, ‘‘a little over three million 
pounds sterling.” Perhaps it could tell us more 
exactly; but since another newspaper put the 
fine at £3.250,000 five days ago, it does not 
wish to be so precise as its rival. You may not 
think it much, on the other side of Harper's 

Ferry, but certainly, as our Attorney - General 

says, never was there such an expensive illness 

—it was really illness, not indisposition—as that 

which prevented our Queen's Advocate trom lay- 

ing an immediate embargo on the departure of 
the Alabama. After all, the true cause of your 
discontent with us was one that no material com- 
pensation can assuage: it was the ‘‘ sympathy” 
which, as you imagined, England forbore to 
give you at the time of your great internal strug- 
gle, and which she even offered to your oppo- 

nents. Permit an Englishman to give you a 

correct account of this, and then let us have done 

with it. . 

There were a few of us, such as Mr. Roebuck 
(the Sheffield ‘‘'Tear'em”), who, jealous of the 
growing power of the United States, and per- 
haps (you will forgive me for saying) a little net- 
tled by their arrogance, openly desired their dis- 
ruption. There were a good many more, in- 
cluding the majority of the conservative party, 
who had a leaning toward the Southerners. Our 
aristocracy, in particular, from what they had 
heard of the idleness and extravagance of the 
planters, and also of their ‘‘old blood,” imag- 
ined them to correspond in some sort with them- 
selves—to represent ‘‘ the gentlemanly interest” 
among you—and therefore had a prejudice in 
their favor, while in a few cases, shameful to 
say, even the fact of their being slave-holders se- 
cretly recommended them. But the great mass 
of the people of England, and a very large pro- 
portion of its intelligence (including, for one 
thing, the whole liberal press), were all along heart 
and soul with the North. It is in my own opin- 
ion disgraceful to us that even a portion of this 
country favored the slave-hulders; but when you 
consider that even on your own side there were 
many men who, until affairs became critical, 
looked upon slavery as an open question, you 
should make allowances for those over here, who 
at least had not so intimate an acquaintance with 
its evils to excuse their complicity. For the 
impression produced on the American mind that 
our sympathies as a nation were the other way 
I believe the Zimes newspaper is solely respon- 





sible, which you will persist in believiig to Le 
the exponent of English sentiments. It is noth- 
ing of the sort: it is the organ of capital, and 
of a certain lethargic Whiggery, but not of pub- 
lic opinion. 

In ecclesiastical matters the Times is tolera- 
bly liberal; and however much it may be scan- 
dalized by the Queen’s proceedings in Scotland 
—I am speaking, of course, of its proprietor, 
Mr. Walter, whose High-Church proclivities are 
well known, for I suppose the leading-article 
writers are not very particular about such mat- 
ters—it never administers a word of spiritual 
reproof to her; the Tory journals are, on the 
other hand, much shocked by her attendance 
at the Presbyterian kirks, although, as a matter 
of fact, north of the Tweed the Church of En- 
gland becomes a dissenting sect, and that of Scot- 
land the national Church. At Dunrobin Castle, 
where she has been the guest of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, it is true, she did not go 
to church ; but Dr. Cumming came express from 
London and preached to her—though not as a 
text, of course—on the landing of the great stair- 
case. At one end of this a throne covered with 
crimson velvet was extemporized for her Majesty ; 
immediately opposite a raised chair was placed 
for the doctor, who officiated without a gown. 

Perhaps you do not appreciate the outrageous- 
ness which such a proceeding involves to ortho- 
dox eyes; but suppose your Mr. Beecher had 
preached in the hue of a Christy Minstrel, and 
accompanied the hymns on the bones? After 
it was all over the Cueen left her seat, and con- 
gratulated this gentleman on his sermon., She 
ought to have congratulated him on having béen 
there to preach it, since by his own computation 
the end of the world has been due many years 
ago, and, indeed, the exact date has been twice 
fixed. It was observed by Punch, on the near 
approach of one of these fatal fixtures, that it 
supposed Dr. Cumming was not having in his 
coals ‘* by the sack.” 

At this moment the circumstance that is per- 
haps attracting most attention in this metropo- 
lis is the suicide of a young fellow-countrywoman 
of your own, under circumstances that may well, 
indeed, exc’te compassion, but which a century 
ago would have been treated with comparative 
indifference. From the evidence at the inquest 
it appears that Alice Blanche Oswald came from 
America to Scotland in the service of a lady, who 
harshly, to say the least of it, discharged her, 
friendless and almost moneyless, without taking 
any further trouble about her. She came to 
London to see the American consul, and in 
hopes to obtain a pass to her own country. Day 
after day she waited at her poor lodgings for the 
employment that never came, and at last, pen- 
niless and hopeless, threw herself off Waterloo 
Bridge, as many a poor girl, less resolute against 
temptation, has done before her. Perhaps the 
very place was suggested to her by Hood’s sad 
poem, ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs,” with which it is 
plain, from the letter she left behind her, she, 
was acquainted. She was but twenty, and very 
pretty, and her letter—which I subjoin, in case 
it may not have reached you by some other 
channel—shows marks of cultivation. ‘The cor- 
oner’s verdict was, as usual in such cases, ** Su- 
icide while in a state of temporary insanity.” 
But the poor thing was sane enonrgh, unless to 
be wretched is to be mad. One good result will 
probably flow from this in the establishment of 
** A Strangers’ Home” in London, which shall 
be duly advertised; for had the poor girl but 
known it, there are many charitable institutions 
—and I hope thousands of good Samaritans— 
which would have held out a helping hand, and 
plucked her from the jaws of death. 

* Lonpon, September 3, 1872, 178 Hicu Street, SHADWELL. 

“The crime that I am about to commit, and what I 
must suffer hereafter, is nothing compared to my pres- 
ent misery. Alone in London, not a penny, or a friend 
to advise or lend a helping hand, tired and weary with 
looking for something to do, failing in every way, foot- 
sore and heart-weary, I prefer death to the dawning of 
another wretched morning. I have only been in Brit- 
ain nine weeks. I caine as nursery governess with a 
lady from America to Wick, in Scotland, where she 
discharged me, refusing to pay my passage back, and 
giving me only my wages, £3 10s. After my expenses 
to London I found myself in this great city with only 
5s. What wasI todo? I sold my watch. The paltry 
sum I obtained for that soon went in paying for my 
board, and in looking for a situation. Now I am des- 
titute. Every day is a misery to me. ‘No friend,’ ‘no 
hope,’ ‘no money’—what 1s left? O God of heaven, 
have mercy on a poor helpless sinner! Thou knowest 
how I have striven against this; but fate is against 
me. Icannot tread the path of sin, for my dead mother 
will be watching me. ‘Fatherless, motherless, home I 
have none.’ ‘Oh, for the tarity of Christian charity.’ 
I am not mad. For days I have foreseen that this 
would be the end. May all who hear of my death for- 

ive me, and may God Almighty do so, before whose 
ar I must soon appear! Farewell to all—to this beau- 
tiful and yet to me most wretched world. 
(Signed) “ ALioe BLANOHE Oswatp. 
“<T am 20 years of age the 14th of this month.” 


This is too sad a story with which to conclude 
my batch of gossip, so here is another equally 
true, and more cheerful. In spite of the agri- 
cultural strikes, we have had ‘‘ Harvest-Homes” 
as usual, where the laborer has given abundant 
signs of capacity, if not of intelligence. At one 
of these a certain rector of my acquaintance 
noticed a plowboy, who had already swallowed 
enough plum-cake to serve for a wedding party, 
turn suddenly green, and exhibit unmistakable 
signs of discomposure. 

‘*T am afraid you are not well, my boy,” said 
the sympathetic host. 

‘*Oh yees, I be well enough, Sir, but my 
stomach aches,” was the unexpected reply. 

‘*But if you have had sufficient, don’t you think 
you had better go home and lie down? You 
can’t be well, you know, if your stomach aches.” 

‘“Ah, he'll ache a deal more before I have 
done with him,” was the heroic response ; and a 
fresh slice of cake was at once applied internally. 

The boy was an epicure, and yet practiced 
that self-denying philosophy which forbids us to 
be ‘slaves to our stomachs.” 

R. Kempe, of London. 
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THE THREE EMPERORS AT BERLIN. 
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T is customary to call the Germans an unde- 
monstrative nation, and so, indeed, they ap- 
peared to be before the victories of the late war, 
and the consolidation of their great empire. 
Within the past eighteen months, however, Ber- 
lin has seen more pageants and held more re- 
joicings than even Paris in the palmiest days of 
the old Napoleonic rule, and the Berliners have 
shown themselves quite as capable of excitement 
and enthusiasm as the most ardent Gaul extant. 
Indeed, there have been few such displays in 


THE TUORCH-LIGHT 





TATTOO. 








modern times as that which has not inaptly been 
termed the ‘‘ Field of Cloth of Gold of Berlin.” 
Kaiser William spared no trouble or expense to 
do honor to his guests, and right well did his 
subjects support him. Of what innumerable 


fetes and entertainments did we hear during the 


meeting of the three emperors; of what grand 
parades, reviews, and mancuvres! The descrip- 
tion read like that of a court festival in the Eliz- 
abethan era. ur illustrations depict two of 
the leading events—the state banquet in the 


White Hall of the Old Schloss, and the Zap/en- 
streich, or torch-light tattoo. Banquets and 
dinners are much alike every where, save that 
on the Continent the scene is rendered more 
lively than in America by the splendor and glit- 
ter of innumerable uniforms and decorations, as 
variegated as the hues of the rainbow. Listen 
to this description of the scene from a contem- 
porary : ‘‘ Outside and inside the awful precincts 
the white silver liveries of Prussia vied with 
the pink of Mecklenburg; while the gorgeous 
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Grenadiers, with sugar-loaf hats—relics of the 
days of Frederick the Great—strove hard to out- 
do the more modern splendor of Life-Guards, 
pages, and masters of ceremonies. ‘The rest 
of the company were, of course, in the grandest 
of grande tenue. ‘The gentlemen were arrayed 
in the costume of general officers, wearing all 
the orders, stars, chains, and ribbons they could 
muster; while the ladies were.mostly radiant in 
blue and white satin interwoven with gold thread, 
diadems, plumes, jewels, and real flowers glitter- 














BANQUET TO THE EMPERORS IN THE WHITE HALL OF THE OLD PALACE. 
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ing every where.” Emperor William was in 
Austrian uniform, with the blue scarf of the 
Russian St. Andrew, and the Imperial Prince in 
Russian vegimentals, with an Austrian order ; 
while both the foreign Kaisers wore Prussian 
uniforms, with the star and chain of the order 
of the Black Eagle. The dinner, entirely @ la 
Srangaise, was, in accordance with Berlin cus- 
tom, short, and only took an hour and a quarter, 
the toasts at the close being of the curtest de- 
scription. Emperor William proposed the first, 
‘*'The health of my imperial guests ;” the Em- 
peror of Austria. thanked him for his good 
wishes, and the Czar wound up by simply say- 
ing, ‘‘I drink to the valiant German army.” 

The torch-light tattoo, which took place in the 
evening, was # splendid sight, though scarcely 
as peaceful as the banquet. ‘True, there were 
1200 musicians, all picked men, and well did 
they bring out the stirring German, Austrian, 
and Russian airs of the programme; but at 
what cost! Every avenue to the palace was 
crowded to excess long before the hour ap- 
pointed for the performance, and in vain did the 
mounted police, armed with their sabres, try to 
open a way for the band to march to the place 
reserved for them before the palace. ‘Time 
passed, and imperial orders must be obeyed ; 
and so, writes a contemporary, ‘‘the bandsmen 
drove straight at the crowd before them, clear- 
ing a path for themselves with their blazing res- 
inous torches, which they thrast right and left 
into the people’s faces. You should have heard 
the screams of agony. One could see human 
heads of hair flaring up like bunches of tow. 
With the convulsive strength that torturing pain 
and maddening terror impart, the crowd tore 
itself asunder and opened: out a long lane, along 
which the bandsmen hurried at the double; but 
the desperate wrench threw down many people, 
who were trampled into jelly under the feet of 
the swaying, yelling, panic-stricken thousands 
that filled the Lustgarten and Schlossfreiheit. 
Some of the dead bodies, disfigured in the most 
ghastly manner, were not got away for nearly 
two hours from the time of their fall.” Four- 
teen corpses were afterward identified, others re- 
mained unrecognized, and the number of wound- 
ed was unascertainable. ‘lo return to the bright- 
er side of the subject. ‘The music was magnif- 
icent; and the sight of the 1200 bandsmen with 
torches, conducted by leaders witli flaming flam- 
beaux for bdétons, inconceivable; while the con- 
cluding tattoo, Zapfenstreich, was played as only 
Germans could play it. ‘The Austrian national 
air began the performance. ‘This was followed 
by the Russian Hymn, and then came the “'T'ann- 
hiuser” March, with more Austrian and Russian 
airs. 





Save Money.—It is well worth savings and you can 
save it in buying a Sewing Machine, and get one of the 
best and most perfect machines in existence. The 
New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine has reached 
& point of excellence and perfectness equaled by no 
machine in use, and the constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing demand, which is almost beyond their manufac- 
turing capacity to supply, is convincing evidence that 
the merits and cheapness of this machine are being 
appreciated by the public. Salesroom at 707 Broad- 
way, New York, and in all other cities in the U. 8. 
The company want agents in country towns,—[Com.] 








Facts ror THE Lapies.—Mrs. O. Pierce, 
Boston, Mass., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1859, withoutrepairs, 
earning from $12 to $15 a week, making men’s 
clothing. See tle new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. } 

















Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 


MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


THANKFUL 

For past favors, Mrs. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a full supply of Winter Goods being 
now offered for sale in this city, she continues to meke 

urchases of every description, at her ysual rates. 
Samples sent on receipt of 25 cts. For citcular, with 
reference (free), address Mrs. C. G@. PARKER, 

713 Broadway, New York City. 


JEVFERS, fl73 
LADIES’ "2025, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 








FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References, If samples are wanted, inclose 
: Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG. 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs, Also, Guipure oa Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornamcats, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder, All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


GEND 15 CENTS to Mavox’s Hrnaxp, Cheshire, 
Ww O., for a copy and a Beautiful Chromo. 








100 Papers at Club Rates.—Every paper 2c. t 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. Address 


general favorite among all 


one bringing a new subscriber or club. 


ceipt of stamp. 


Annuals, Perennials, Fuchsias, Ribbon Bed 


? [OcrosER 26, 1872. 


FREE.—SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Every Lady who Loves Flowers and Window Gardening will be Delighted with 
THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 
On trial three months, 25c. A Beautiful Paper, devoted to Illustrated Home Literatu: 
to the Culture of Flowers for the Flower Garden, or Plants for Window ee 
Embellished with many exquisite Ilustrations, and printed in superior taste. Tells the Ladies all about 
Flower Seeds, Bulbs, —_ Verbenas, Bedding Plants, &c., &c. Can not fail to be heartily welcomed as a 
ower lovers, or a charming companion for every Parlor or Country Home. 
The First and the Only Paper of its kind in America. 


Very Cheap—only 75 cemts per year, Clubs wanted every where. Ten copies only 60c. each, 
Specimen copies free. A trial trip, 3 months, 25c. ; 6 months, 50c. A package of flower seeds given to every 


re, and more especial] 
or Indoor Geaement, 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
Ag. Editor N. Y¥. Independent, and Editor of the Horticulturist, New York. 


A New Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 300 Pages, containing a Descriptive List of all Plants suitable 
for Window Culture, Directions for their Treatment, and Practical Information about Plants and Flowers for 
the Parlor, Conservatory, Wardian Case, Fernery, or Window Garden. Tells all about Bulbs for House Cul. 
ture, Geraniums, Hanging Baskets, Insects, Plant Decoration of Apartments. The Illustrations are unusual! 
beautiful, and many of them perfect gems of a ee t is a valuable book, long needed, and will 
be highly appreciated by all flower lovers. Is a perfect gem for 
lady friend. Price $1 50, by mail, postpaid; or supplied by any book-store. Prospectus of it free on re- 


any parlor table, and a splendid gift to any 


EVERY WOMAN HER OWN. FLOWER GARDENER. 


By “DAISY EYEBRIGHT” (Mrs. S. O. Jounson). 


A delightful little Treatise on Outdoot Gardening for Ladies—Practical, Timely, Charmingly Written. Can 
not fail to be universally liked. Valuable Information about Pansies, Roses, raniums, Climbing Plants, 
is, &c. Send for it. Printed in excellent taste. Price 50c., 

postpaid. Bound in cloth, $100. A copy free for club of 10. 


Ladies? Cabinet Initial Note Paper.—A superb novelty in Stationery, with tinted paper. Splendid 


initial. Perfumed. L[luminated cover. 


Price 50c. per box. 
‘© 50c. less than full prices. You will save money by Clubbing all your Papers together. Send stamp for List. 
The Horticulturist.—A handsomely Illustrated Magazine, devoted to Flowers, Gardening, Fruits, and Rural Art; on trial 3 months for 30c. 

Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above Books and Papers tree for 2c, stamp. Any Book-store or News-stand will supply orders, 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Proprietor, 5 Beekman St., New York. 


Each box also contains a package of Flower Seeds, 





FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 & 140 FULTON ST., New York. 
HE STOCK FOR FALL AND WINTER 
is of immense extent and variety. As usual, it 


embraces all the most desirable styles and fabrics for 
all ages and occupations. 

t2#~ Facilities for FINE CUSTOM WORK unequal- 
ed. Any garment made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice. 3 


OVERCOATS, $8 to $20. 
OVERCOATS, $30 to $50. 
Business Surrs, $15 to $30. 
Business Surrs, $40 to $50. 
Dress Surrs, $20 to g40. 
Dress Surrs, $50 to $70. 
Boys’ Surrs, $5 to g10. 
Boys’ Surts, $15 to $25. 
Boys’ Overcoats, $5 to $10. 
Boys’ Overcoats, $15 to $25. 
RDERS BY LETTER promptly 
COUNTRY | system tor SELF-MRASURE, of which 
oun. | ies te oi cena al ee ancy te aoe 


direct from them, with the certainty of 
receiving the most Perfect Fit attainable. 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples 


of Goods, Price- List, and Fashion Sheet Sent 
Free on application. 





If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PERFUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of London. 
Tur Witp Fiowenrs oF Inpta, 
Burrerriy Orouis, 
EADOW QUEEN, 
| Yo ‘ Hawtsorn Boon, 
ATHIOLA, 
Crown Bovgquet, 
and 25 other varieties. 
Names copyrighted and Trade- 
m@ Mark registered. For sale by all 
First-Class Druagists. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. , 


$1 0 0 REWARD 
FOR A REMEDY 
SUPERIOR TO 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES FOR ALL 
, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


Whether in young or old, married or single, at the 
dawn of womanhood, or that critical period, the turn of 
life. This unsurpassed Remedy exerts such a prompt 
and decided influence, of'a Tonic and Invigorating na- 
ture, that a most marked improvement is seen and felt. 
It isa CERTAIN CURE, prompt and specific in 
its action, and never known to fail during 16 years’ ex- 
perience. Itis perfectly safe and reliable for all classes 
of females, in every condition of health and station of 
life. $100 will be given for an incurable 
case. Send for our Circular. Sold by all Druggists. 
One Dollar per Bottle. 


J. WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New York, Proprietors. 


HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
LAR gives fresh and full information 
of the Fall and Winter Fashions in 
Jewelry, Ladies’ Watches and Chains, 
together with a complete Price- List. 
This Catalogue will be sent free to any 
lady who will take the trouble to write 
for it. Goods C. O. D., privilege to ex- 
amine before paying. F. J. NASH. 
712 Broadway, N. Y. “Has a good 
stock and is entirely reliable.”—Appleton's Journal. 
“*Whose goods are what he represents them.”— 
Christian Union. ‘Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


K. PHOENI x, Bloomington Nursery, Il. ; 600 


a \ 














* acres ; 21st year: 12 Green-Houses; Trees, Bri.us, 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Ao, CONSTABLE, & CO.,_.. 
Cor. Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have now open their FALL IMPORTATION of 
CAMEL’S- HAIR. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
the Latest Designs and Colorings. 
Filled Square Shawls from $100 and upward. 
Open Centre do. do. $50 do. do. 
Striped Long do. do. $20 do. do. 
BROCHE AND CASHMERE LONG AND SQUARE 
SHAWLS, 
in Great Variety and at Very Low Prices. 


GRAND EXPOSITION 
of 





FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS; 
Evening, Street, and Carriage Costumes; 
Opera Cloaks, House Jackets, &c., 

Of the Latest Parisian Designs and Fabrics. 
Also, a Choice Assortment of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS. 


WOOL SHAWLS 
At Less than Gold Prices. 
REVERSIBLE VELOUR SHAWLS. 
ALBANIAN SHAWLS. 
ROYAL SHAWLS. 

ALEXANDRA AND REGAL SHAWLS. 
DOMESTIC SQUARE ALL-WOOL SHAWLS, 
From $2 50 and upward. 

DOMESTIC LONG ALL-WOOL SHAWLS, 
From $5 and upward. 

Striped Ottoman Neck and Shoulder Scarfs in great 
variety. 

Carriage and Lap Rugs, Gents’ Traveling Shawls, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


Edward A. Morrison, 


827 BROADWAY, near 138th St., 
NEW YORK, 
Has now open his Fall Stock of 
BONNETS and ROUND HATS, 
Trimmed and Untrimmed, at low prices. 

NEW SHADES in WORSTED LACES. 
Three-Corner Handkerchiefs, in two sizes. 
Paris Dress TRIMMINGS & BUTTONS. 
Feather and Fur Trimmings. 


All Articles for Dress-Makers & Milliners 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


White and Gray Hair Switches, 


A SPECIALTY. 

Ladies in want of the above-named will send sample, 
weight, and length desired, and price will be forwarded 
by return mail.. HENRY LOFTIE, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer, 
89 and 41 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














PATENT METALLIC. SHIELDS 


havecured thousandsof Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and other Nervous Dis- 


eases. $500 per pair, large size; $3 00 

forsmall. GEO. Swi ER, Agent, 
/ 120 Wall St., New York. 
Sent by mail or express. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 











Hever Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


in every variety. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
’ 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 
32 inches long, weight 5 0z., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu. 


Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
DUO cccscccssne $10 00 
BOD... 5000 occoe 19:00 
DOO ce sainceecesiss 15 00 





6 “ “ “ “ 450 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.~ 6ST Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 





Cor e d by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


A GREAT INVENTION FOR LADIES’ WEAR, 


THE PATENT 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


It is very light and flexible, will always retain its per- 
fect shape, no matter how heavy or light the skirts. 
It can instantly be enlarged or reduced to any desired 
size or sha) It will outwear g dozen ordinary bus- 
tles, and when not in use may be folded away as easily 
as a pocket handkerchief. It can be washed as easily a8 
any other garment. It does not tear or injure the un- 
derclothing. It serves the prpose of a perfeet BUS- 
TLE, a complete CUSHION for the back, a PEL- 
LO led for t ling purposes, and, in case 
of accidentally falling into the water, may be relied 
upon as an admirable LIFE-PRESERVER. 
These Bustles are Warranted, and are for sale b: 
all first-class dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, an 
by the EUREKA BUSTLE COMPANY, 141 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. Be sure and get the genuine, mark 
“THE PATENT EUREKA AIR BUSTLE, W AR- 
RANTED.” Sent by mail on receipt of the retail 
price, $2 '753% or by express, C. O. D. 


American Institute 
EXHIBITION. 


GO AND SEE IT! 
63d Street and 3d Avenue. 


Sasa ache DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
aba ioe .m Premium Safety” Oil, 
- fire test 150°. “This oil 
will not explode or ignite 
if a lamp be broken.”— 
N.Y. Tribune. Sold by all 
iy lealers in the U.S. Ad- 
‘Tress 
wage DENSLOW & BUSH, — 
— FOS 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 
have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V a the most eminent physicians. U 
old by Drnggists and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E is South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. _ 


































4 A A MONTH! Horse and carriage turnished. 
&) Expenses paid, H,B, SHAW, Alfred, Me, 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting u material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our b will ducted 





2 in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns ’of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
miases from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of a. 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it pertorm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, ne fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
yon of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any — in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 










aTesents & re= jij 
cord of success | 

unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Tllustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted fay 
everywhere. & 


e Address ‘ 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


$500,000 IN BANK. 
GRAND GIFT CONCERT. 


Postponed to December 7, 1872. 


[PRE SECOND GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
in aid of the PuBLic Liprary or KENTUCKY, 
announced for September 28, has been postponed to 
ecember 7, 187:2. because the accumulation of 
orders the tew days before the drawing made it — 
cally impossible to fill them without a tew days’ delay, 
and as a short | petpememans, was inevitable, it was 
determined to defer it toa time that would make a 
ull drawing sure by the sale of all the tickets. 
The money necessary to pay in full all the offered 
git is now upon depositin the Farmers’ and Drovers’ 
ank,as will bo seen by the following certificate of 
the Cashier: 
Farmers’ AnD Drovers’ Bank, 





= the Gift Concert fund, $500,000 
B this bank as Treasurer of the Public Library of 
Mentacky to pay oif all gifts sore emarded at the 


> 
will bea: ed, the highest prizes being $100,000. 
$50 800, 5,000, and down in regular gradation 


0 
ov. THOS. E. B. 
Agent Paphie Libre tr ientuck’ . 
N.Y. off ‘ander cbatge of 
Mujer me 499 Broadway, under charge of 


20 1 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


Why buy. hi h-priced Music when you can select 
— our Catalogne of over 600 ploces'? 20 pieces of 
es — on splendid paper, arranged for 
he — ll be mailed on receipt of $1. Catalogues 

free. Address BENT. W. HITCHCOCK. Pnblisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 








DRESS-MAKING MADE EASY. 





THE NATIONAL DRESS 


TRIMMINGS 


Bearing the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are indorsed and recommended by the 
leading Fashion Magazines and Fashionable Dress-Makers in New York City as being the most beautiful 
and best-adapted trimmings for BLack ALpaca and Moaarr Svtrs. 

They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure 
black Mohairs, and can be obtained through the principal Dry-Goods and Dress-Trimmings Stores through- 


out the United States. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, N.Y. 










R 


y; 





good drug-stores. 


REACHING THE NORTH POLE. 


It is claimed that the North Pole will certainly be reached by one of the ex- 
\ peditions now in search of it. 


Suppose it should be, and the American flag 


should be hoisted there, tu revolve with the axis of the earth once in twenty- 
four hours (!), what then? Would the discovery be one-tenth as valuable to 
the world in general as 


TARRAN'T’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
is to the sick and suffering? Is not an agreeable preparation that will cure 
indigestion, constipation, nervousness, bilious complaints, and all manner of 
internal disturbances arising from debility of more importance to mankind 
than the location of the Pole? Rather! "The true article is procurable at all 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


i. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure,-and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. - 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


9 
NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 


80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 


3. 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
tuony Troiiorr, Author of “The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


4, 

SONG LIFE. Mlustrating the Journey of Christiana 
aud her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. y 
Putuip Puiiirs, Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. 

5 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
Cheap. ‘ With Original and Characteristic Ilustra- 
tions by Thomas Nast, W. L. Sheppard, C. 8. Rein- 
hart, Thomas Worth, J. Mahoney, J. Barnard, and 
other eminent artists. 

Now Ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Ilus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. Svo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $1 25. : 

Nearly Ready: 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Iinstrations by J. Barnard. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

BLEAK HOUSE, (In Préss.) 





ta" Harrerr & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


a2 Harper's Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stamps. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 





Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 

Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
349—351. Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
Wm. Y. Epwanrps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
KELLY, HOWE LUDWIG, 917 Markets 
Philadelphia; Jno. F. EnwArns, 603 North 
Fourth St, St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 
SouthJefferson St, Chicago:. Agents. 


MO N BY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
M4 ¥ Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Sprnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for ns than at anything else. Particulurs free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Ari Pubiishers. Portiand, Maine. 






















All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 

blue ink, of 
5 Baron Liz- 
Big, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 


NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° ° 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHMAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N.Y. 


CAUTION! 





Every baby must have it. Is THoROUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
’ Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 

“<< and fi Infants Clothing, Fancy ard 
Drv Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA \ PER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER Cu. Take no other. Agents wanted. 





GENTS WANTED.—We guarantee employment for all 

either sex, at $52 day, or $2,000 or more a yeas Nava works 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and others. Superbpremiumsgi y 

‘oney made rapidly and enaily at work for us. Write and sea 
Particulars f-ee. Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harperr’s Maaaztnv, One Year......¢4 00 
Hanrrver’s Weekiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Maaazinr, Harrer’s WErkry, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztne, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied qratis for ever Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra com. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazineE 24 cents a vear, for the Wrekty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, pavable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the oflice where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin. or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 

















Numbers for June‘and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. “When 


no time is specified, it will be nnderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the tirst Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no time is specified, it will he 
nnderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the enbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tres ror Apvertisine IN Harprr’s Prriopicats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—ench insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Figure, and 
Are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tie NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...............2- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 7 a 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
“ 


to 15 years old) 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years old a s 


) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
‘ 


BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
frank S te TB Weare GIA)... 2secccecccccccess “ "3s 








Mad dAMAN ad eede en ddadcctdeduadssdiend das * 37 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. * 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

Pt CONG 4 oc tadiéwaunadeaedeccsenacs “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
BIE FOB. . vc cscccccescccccsss “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... *@ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. * 50 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years Old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 





CHEMISE, ANG DTAWOUS)c «0 oso caccccscccaces's = 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

GR VEU UU od dace ccdctcuccccaeeeducde ine. 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “Tr 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, — Over-skirt with Wat- 
j ‘ 


- teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... ~~ 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ENG: SUPT, With) Can@ic cc ccscccscceccsdecs a 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... - 2 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... aie 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ** 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt.............-..2--- “2 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years O1d)........ceeeseeceesees * 3 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

DING a icdnadsdiddacsseansaanddadsedqccesanee as 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... * 9 





GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 


g ) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 





WONIILG@MND Sd dacdececegsaaddasaudsdexraanadsods s 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ Ss 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ‘* 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................. “* 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. * 41 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
| be sans on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


We are prepared to furnish all of the above styles 
of Patterns as fast as they are issued. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING-MACHINE C0., 
142 Tremont St., Boston. 


mm You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piangs tor $290? 
We answer—It costs less than $300 
Piano sold 














; se F 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 





SF P.0.80X1s09, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Breech-Loading Shot Gane, 900 to $300. Double Shot 


Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $3 
to $75. Revolvers $6to $25. Ssap Stamp For Paicr- 
List. Army Guns, Revolvers, ¢c., bought or traded for. 


ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
failing out, and preserve 


its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


>) MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, oicutvs. “X\ parm 





r, boy, farmer, and fur 


sai 
. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to keep 
‘Nothing like it! This per- 
mm willbesentinas mene cass, prepaid toany 
res, for only @1; 3 for $2. Circulars sent free, Try one. Order 
from the Sole Amencan Agents, KING & CO., Brattlebora, Vt. 











A MONTH, Expenses pald. Business 
U.S. M. CO., Biddeford, Me, 


entirely new, 
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FACETIZ. 


Or all the projects of reform- 
ers and enthusiasts, no one has 
done so much to enlarge the 
sphere of woman in a practical 
way as—hoops. 


—— 
Common Soznts—Musk and 
verhena. 


_———————— 
Worrtev. —A little busy 
“humble-bee” worried a man 
by tat Suen new ve ago 
er honey from 

his bald pate 


oo 
How old is a ship when she 
is at her anchor-age? 


—_——2——— 

The san po oe My en 
consequent upon the meeting Pax 
of the an rors have {J RY, 
caused that capital tobe more ‘\} Pat 
on the Spree than ever. ue st 


N 


——_»——_—_ 
Tue Last Guass BErore Go- 
1n@ TO Bev—The looking-glass. 


—_— > , 
Cramrep. —A oy re- 
cently received the following 
prescription, with a request to 
a it up: “Fur Kramps.— 
nct kamfire, won ounce; 
— lodenum, a little ;, ae 
an peper, two pen’orth ; 
Moutoces a little, but not 
much, as it is dangerous med- 
icine. Dose, half-teaspoonful 
when the kramps come on.” 


ZB. 
Z 


———_—_—_—— 
Who first encouraged Mr. 
Stanley in his search for Liv- 
ingstone ?—Sir Walter Scott. 
e said, “On, Stanley, on!” 
and Stanley went on. 


oe 

Tue Bakers’, Starke — A 
strike of flour. 

—_—_~@—— 

Sratistios. —A contempo- 
rary observes that on as close 
aculculation as possible “‘ there 
are five thousand confirmed me 
opium -eaters in New York ; * 
city.” There are a great many 
more opium-eaters than that 
in China, but then they are not 
confirmed. At the same time 
we are free to confess that we 
have not the faintest notion of 
the connection between the religious rite and the per- 
nicious habit in question. It is true, there is a story 
afloat that a certain bishop detected an old lady gettin 
confirmed more frequently than is usual ; and was tol 
by her that she did it because it was said to be good for 
the rheumatics. But this “yf wants quite as much 
confirmation as the old lady did. 


~~ 
AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY DITTY. 


I do not mind being ‘‘out of sorts,” 
My health was never prime; 

And when I warble o’er my “quarts,” 
I'm often “out of time.” 

I'm pretty often “out of sight,” 
As dunning tradesmen find; 

But still, with them, my care despite, 
I’m never “out of mind!” 


Lou often lures me “ out-of-doors,” 
To look at silk or rep; 


I'm “out of patience” too, no doubt, 
When cook has spoiled the hash; 
But, ah! the very worst thing out 
Is to be “out of cash!” 


—_—_—_~—_— 
A Natura. Cono.vston.—Mrs. Partington thinks 
there must be something wrong in the management 
of the army, for wherever soldiers are quartered there 
is sure to be a mess. 
—_—_—_@~——— 
Comparisons oF Tiwe.—Which goes the quicker, a 
full minute, or a spare moment ? 
——————— 
When the enterprising butcher's assistant “‘set up 
on his own hook,” did he find a comfortable seat ? 


—_—<—\_——_——— 

George Colman the younger was dining at Lord 
Mulgrave’s, when, just before joining the ladies, he 
was loitering about the picture of Lord Mulgrave’s 
brother locked up in the ice, in the arctic expedition 
in which Nelson sailed as a middy. Lord Mulgrave, 
holding ~ the lamp, said, 

“What is that my brother has got hold of? Is ita 
boatzhook ?” 

“No, my lord,” said Colman, in nis half*throttled, 
witty voice, “it’s the north pole.” 








AN UNWISE CHILD. 


Minnik (aged six, to bearded Papa, who has just returned after a five years? 
“T don’t Like you. 


residence in the Australian Bush) 
and I’m Sorry you ever Married into our Family.” 
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LUGGAGE INSURANCE. 


IT IS RATHER TROUBLESOME, WHEN TRAVELING, TO CARRY ALL ONE’S PERSONAL PROPERTY ABOUT ONE; BUT EVEN THAT IS BETTER THAN LOSING ONE’S 


UGGAGE ALTOGETHER. 


AN INSCRIPTION. 


A snuff-box is a proper gift to send 
To one who at a pinch will prove a friend. 
——_~. 


Nornuine Wonperrvu..—An unimaginative individu- 
al, or visiting the Falls of Niagara, was greatly per- 
plexed at the astonishment expressed by his compan- 
ions; and on one of them exclaiming to him, “is it 
not a most wonderful fall?” repli “Wonderful! 
no; I see nothing wonderful in it. Why, what's to 
hinder the water from falling ?” 


————- 

Srartiina Faor.—Every man who commits suicide 
with a pistol must discharge his own debt o’ natur 
(detonator). : 


A BAD LOOK-OUT FOR SOME ONE. 


Famity Oracre. “‘ Yes, my dear, this, a mere toy, 
may become, in my hands, a death-dealing instru- 
ment to the fowls of the air and the beasts of the 
field, even to the biggest beast.” 

Littte Wire. ‘Oh dear! then pray take care you 
don’t hurt yourself!” 


—_—~—_—— 
Why is a man that can’t mow as good as dead ?—Be- 
cause he is no mower. 


a rs 
A Conshohocken farmer with a marriageable daugh- 
ter, findiug it on to keep the beaux froin the 
house, introduced a music-box which i. “Home, 
Sweet Home,” at 10 o’clock p.m. He thought the 
guns men would take the hint and leave at that 
our—and so they did, for two nights only. The 
third night a second music-box might have been seen 
in that house, placed there by the daughter—a much 
larger instrument than No. 1, emitting more powerful 
sounds. At 10 o’clock, when No. 1 machine com- 
menced to grind out “ Home, Sweet Home,” the No. 
2 box simultaneously struck up, ‘“‘ We won’t go Home 
till Morning,” completely drowning the voice of the 
first. And the young men took that hint too, and 
didn’t go home till morning. This Conshohocken 
father hasn’t as much music in his soul as formerly. 
The American girl of the period is hard to beat. 
———— > 


As the early morning train down one morning drew 
up at the first station, a pleasant-looking gentleman 
stepped out on the platform, and inhaling the fresh 

. air, enthusiasticall ob- 
served to the brakeman, 
“Isn't this invigorating 2?” 

“No, Sir; it is Bethel,” 
said the conscientious em- 
e. The pleasant-look- 

g gentleman retired. 


——_——__>__—_ 
Caritiary.—Young men 
have a back-parting, old 
—_ a de-parting, in their 
air. 
—_—_>_—__ 


Lone Opps OFrFERED.— 
Sixty-two proposing mar- 
riage to only eighteen on 
her next birthday. 


Lone Opps TakEN.— 
Four - feet - eleven - and - a- 
quarter in her boots. ac- 
cepting six-feet-two in his 
stockings. 


A cler; an in marryin 
a couple failed, at the usual 
part of the service, to ob- 
tain any indication from 
the bridegroom as _ to 
whether he would accept 
the bride as his helpmeet. 
After a considerable pause, 
the bride, indignant at’ the 
stolidity of her intended 
husband, pushed down his 
head with her hand, at the 
same time ejaculating, 
“Canna ye boo, ye brute?” 


SS aed 
There is a man in Port- 
land, Maine, who supports. 
his family in handsome style 
by simply tying an_able- 
bodied cat by the tail to a 
i clothes-line every night, 
and then going out in the 
morning to collect the soap, 
shaving-cups, brushes, etc., 
yj, thrown into the yard by an- 
boarders in adjoining 
ouses. 


rls 

Why is a screw in tight 
like a screw in loose ?—Be- 
cause it is in-secure. 


———_—~.>__—_ 
Who smoked the first 
ipe ?—Prometheus, when 


You are too Rough ; e stole the fire from heay- 





en to light his clay. 


A Cincinnati paper publishes the following: “A 
man in Detroit gave me some idea of the richness of 
the soil in that vicinity. He said there wasn’t any 

lace on earth where things grew as they do there. 

e said that his wife never made bread. She always 
made little biscuits the size of an egg, and she would 
leave ’em an hour to swell by themselves, and they 
would grow into twelve-pound loaves. I thought to 
myself, you are a loaf-er. He continued his growing 
tale, and said, ‘Once there was a man. He went into 
the woods and chopped down four trees. He used 
the four stumps for corner-posts, and he built him a 
nice log-house on those stumps. Then he and his 
family went to bed in the house. The next morning 
he found himself and family up sixty feet in the air, 
with a lot of Indians down below waiting to cut their 
hair off, and the Indians did scalp the whole of ’em.’ 
‘Stranger,’ said I, ‘you don’t mean to tell me those 
trees grew sixty feet in one night?’ ‘Sir, I do,’ says 
he; ‘and not only that—they hoisted the house up with 
‘em.’ ‘Are you sure it wasn’t sixty-one feet ?’ I asked, 
meekly. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I never.prevaricate, especially 
on one foot.’ ‘So they took and scalped ’em all, did 
they ?’ Bence did,’ said he. ‘How, in the name of 
Mary who had the little lamb, did they get up to ’em 2?” 
Iasked. Says he, “Respected Sir, those Indians each 
one sawed off a tree; then each Indian sat on a stump, 
and those stumps grew the Indians up to the house, 


and then they scalped the family.’ It certainly was, 


the greatest case of up a tree I ever heard of. ‘Stran- 
ger, that story is pretty tough, but I believe it, be- 
cause I know something about growing trees, and I 
know they grow darned fast sometimes. My father 
had some good soil on his place—good soil for trees. 
He couldn't afford to keep a dog, because there was 
so many of us young uns. e had to boil what 
bones was left to make soup for us. He had some 
trees, and in the place of a dog he kept some of the 
bark off those trees in the house to scare away rob- 
bers, because that bark would last all night. One day 
I used some of the wood to make some tooth-picks, 
and as sure as sour allspice, stranger, those tooth- 
picks grew so that the next day I sold ’em for tele- 
graph poles, and they had to be sawed in two before 
they could be used.’” 


_ eo 

Of a miserly man who died of softening of the brain 
a local paper said, “ His 
head gave way, but his 
hand never did. His brain 
softened, but his — heart 
couldn’t.” 


—_—o—— 
TuE First Boy MENTIONED 
IN THE BrstE—Chap. 1. 


_— ooo 
Inpian Love.—The In- 
dian language is noted for 
its melody, and no one who 
has ever conversed with the 
noble savage in his native 
wilds can ever forget the 
—— harmony. of its 
utturals. A writer has 


What girl 
the importunities of a man 
who informed her that he 
—P good deal of that for 

er 


os 


A lady with a very in- 
harmonious voice insisted 
upon singing at a recent 
party. ‘ 

‘““What does she call 
that ?” inquired a guest. 

“The ‘Tempest,’ Ithink,” 
answered another. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said 
asea-captain present} “it’s 
no tempest; it’s merely a 
squall, and will soon be 
over.” 

When are stockings like 
dead men?— When they 
are men-ded; or, — 
when their soles have de- 
parted; or, again, when 
they are all in holes. All 
the reasons for things can’t 
be thought of at omce, and 
possibly there are more of 
em. 

A Crystat Guost—A glass 
shade. 

An Indiana farmer has 
purchased the “ Cardiff Gi- 
ant” for a gate-post. 

a 


A kangaroo is a curious 
ee when it’s wide awake 
it’s lea) 


think o 











TART AND SMART, 
Parianturorist. “ Now, m: 
little man, do you really th 
you could eat : tart 2” 3 tink 
Onszot OF BENEVOLENGE 
(contemptuously). “Fata tart! 
Sh’d think I could—forty dozen 
on ’em!” 
—_—_——— 
Whenever teetotalers 
— ple gy ad Ps 
real e pled 
indulge in bitter-rail, ws daied 


Men talk about the idle 
my bas ie wind » always 
usy, an a cheerful farm: 
er, whistles at its work. - 


—_»——_—_ 
Not Fitiine at THE Pricg— 
The roll of fame. wa 


— 
FAMILY RECIPES. 
Plain sauce—an interview 
with a Saratoga hotel clerk. 
To make a good jam—ask 
an: — ar — 
‘0 a tongue —d 
scalding coffee. - ™ 
To make a good broil—leaye 
a letter from one of your sweet- 
— where your wife can find 


mX\\ y 
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How to make an Indian loaf 
—give him a gallon of whisky, 
plain loaf—a visit to the 
prairies, ‘ 
How to make pi—jostle the 
printer's elbow. 
To ‘‘ bone” a turkey—take it 
when the poulterer is not look. 


ing. 
'o corn beef—feed your cat- 
tle at a brewery. 

How to select a foul—ask 
the umpire of a base-ball 
match. 

A Powis stew—a trip in an 
old-fashioned street railway 
car on a warm day. 

How to dress beats—a horse. 
whip is a good berm J to dress 
beats with, especially if they 
be dead beats. 


—_—_—__—— 
Harp Worps.—Some onehas 
said that the three hardest 
. words to pronounce consecu- 
tively are, “‘I was mistaken.” 
Let the person who made this 
assertion try his articulating et tone on the names of 
the lakes in Maine—three for instance—Huknztyabob, 
Zitzmornumgohic, Mahogapragohgug. 


——_—_—>——_— 
SILVER AND GOLD. 


Speech is a wonderful gift, I feel; 
But, as some one, long before Talleyrand, said, 
*Twas invented for man that he might conceal 
The real thoughts he had in his head; 
For I hold there’s truth in that motto olden, 
“Speech is silvern, but silence is golden!” 


Never argue with knaves or fools, 

Although you Laeged govt ie the right of it; since 
You, clearly against logical rules, 

Waste sense on men whom it can’t convince; 
To the ancient maxim become beholden, 
“Speech is silvern, but silence is golden!” 


Utter no word to folks at strife, 

For you make two opponents—one is enough; 
And ne’er intervene betwixt man and wife, 

For the peace-maker gets from each side a cuff. 
Your interference will both embolden: 
‘Speech is silvern, but silence is golden!” 


But—foremost of all—if a married man, 
Ne’er contradict what your spouse may say; 
Believe me, my friend, that the only plan 
To escape the results of your wedding-day 
Is the simple plan in these words enfolden, 
“Speech is silvern, but silence is golden!” 
——_—_>—_——_ 


“Dear me! how heartily tired Iam of this mourn- 
ing!” said a fashionable young lady to her maid. 
“Jane, who is it I am in mourning for?” 

——_~————_ 


Why is a note of hand like a rose-bud ?—Because it 
is matured by falling dew. 


———___—.—___—_ 

“You carry the Pacific mails?” anxiously asked a 
nervous maiden lady of the captain of an Isthmus 
steamer. 

“Yes, ma’am,” the captain replied ; ‘ but they are all 
in bags, ma’am.” 

A vanishing trail of dry-goods was all there was left 
to suggest that somebody had made a slight mistake. 





RULE OF PROPORTION. 
GarruLous O_p Party. “Each of you Five Years Old? Why, I’m more 
than Eight ‘Times as Old as both of you put together, my Dears! What do you 
F that, eh? What do you think ot chat?” _ 
ping. Ever or Twins. “ Well—you’re not very Tall for your Age, Sir!” 








